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PARENTAGE? 




This compact is built by Dodge. Our name is on it. Its to make the battery last longer than usual. A fully- 
name is Lancer. What’s in it for you? Plenty. First, price, unitized, rust-proofed body. Now add these features. A 
A couple of hundred dollars less than "low price” cars, superb ride, called Torsion-Aire. Room for a family of six. 
Reason? Lancer is two feet shorter, m ■ |H ^ Beautiful interiors, 

many pounds leaner. And its thrift I m ^ J Made with an extraordinary new 

does not end with the modest In- kind of nylon material. Sheds soil. 

Itial cost. Examples: a spirited, ■ ■ Wears well. Feels scrumptious, 

inclined engine. Very penurious with BI^HI H. Lancer is what you want In a corn- 

gasoline. An alternator-generator pact car. See your Dodge Dealer. 



Save on the best in popular albums. Select from these RCA VICTOR best-sellers 



THE ALBUMS SHOWN BELOW ARE 
AVAILABLE IN REGULAR L.P. ONLY 


NATIONALLY ADVERTISED PRICES TOTAL 


214. Thu iiew vocal 
BennAlion! 

The l-arly l;iii Trump, 


1 . Mclachrino jilaja 
Autumn lienees. Star 
Dust, in, He U'e're 
Young, Kstrellitn. 


STEREO or REGULAR L.P. 


234. IIorr)''a hlp- 
J:v8l Belief! Day-1) 
Mari arnart, raorr. 


145. In the Mnaef, 
Mixinliiihl Serenaile, 
Tuxedo Junelrnn,eiu. 


. . . if you agree to buy six additional albums within 
one year from The RCA Victor Popular Album Club 

''ms exciliiig new |)lan oilers Every month you are offered 
\ou llie linesl stereo or hi-fi a wide variety of albums (up to 200 
isic licin" recorded today — for a vear). One will be sin^tled out as 
• less money than you would nor- the album-nf-the-month. If you 
Illy pay. It helpn liuild voiir rec- want it, you do nothiiic; it will 
J library carefully, cunijdet«dy. come to you autoiiialically. If you 
Vou save up to 40% with this |>rerer an alternate — or nothing at 
;rnductory offer alone. .-M'ler the all- simply state your wislie.s on a 
al membership, if you cnnlinue, form always provided. For regular 
It willsave about one third of the L.F. albums you will pay tlie na- 
itiufaclurer's nationally adver- tionally advertised price—usually 
ed price through the Club’s S3. 98, at times -?'l-.98; for stereo 
corci-Dividend Plan. This plan albums you will pav the nationally 
s you choose a free regular I..P. advertiseti price of 8 1.98, at times 
stereo album with every two $5.98 (plus — in all cases - a small 
u buy from the Cliih. charge for postage and handling). 


COMO’S 

GOLDEN / 
RECORDS*- 


2. The nricinul TV 4. UriginAl >ouad- 
aclion liiinlliutii..-Ml. iraiA rei'orilingfrom 
star '’inviiiT' ia«- Rodijers .mrl Ham- 
combo soil Ihg l>and. tnertlein film hit. 


IHt 5 
MAtlNA LOA 
ISlANOfRS 


204. nau aii in III fif 
12iUl.timR Hawaiian 
hilar Sweet l-eilani, 
eilaha Oe. 


243. Tenor I'o Ofs 
eretla hiia. Serenar/e: 
Deep in My Heart. 
Dear: many mnre. 


102. 12 OixirlaDii 
cUtiict brilliuiiilv 
played in hi fi. 


Yes 

Indeed! 


TOMMY DORSEY 


89. Kxriiinp. exotic 

ilieiiira. aomclimca 
lilriidcd with jazz. 


220. flit alburn of 
jazz thi-mri from TV 

{PeierGunn) .Mancini. 


219. Varied vocala 37. I’ianial'a trio 14. Freeh veraione 

by cuuiitry.iMij. alar. jdaya Summertime, uf 12 harrnuiiv liila, 

S«i7iar/nr, Tilhhetnd The Man I Love, All Paper Drill. 'Jo Hack 

oyVAcIT’orW, lOmore. of You, Cherry, etc. HieOwn.CotrlWater. 


212. Mr. r.oilar’a 

firat (laoce diac! 
mght Train, Till 
There tPos Kou, flc. 


148. tVilh Sinatra, 103. 

etc. iWoriV, Song of lrum|« 

India, ir'Ao.’, oihcra. let— ii 


.'hifi“'^ ''' 


TV-HIEHT 
CLUB CflMIC 
DAVE GARDNER 
REJOICE, 

DEAR 

HEARTS! 


7 . lirrril li -laki ng no w 
recording of brat- 

dramatic 'I'V arore. 


24, September Song, 236. liorn-fi-d bii- 100. 12 Orrahwln 

If'arsnii- Ctincrrln, mor, inaanr iiarodics Ireaaurc* in ftrali, 

TooYming.Tenrierly. of hit bodbb. T'hrir modern manner. It 

Diane. Chatmaine. funnii-at allium! Ain't Heeessanly So. 


9. Operetta film 

12 biggrat hits. In- 
dian Ixjve Call. i-tc. 


244. Der Fdhrer's 228. 

I'aee, If’iVfjVrm Tell ruinc 

Orcrtiire. Cbloe, etc. llir y 


. One. Ilf ilir loji 
•ii> records of 


I airings. K'trel- 
The Three llellt. 




192. KrU[ia, Janii-e. 
Hampton, JJerigan. 
Sing, Serjg'. Sing, etc. 

124. Pr, loner oj 
Love, Templalion, 
Till the Fnti oJ Tim e. 


ruSTSTocTMiV 



5. All'limr eliiaaiiral 
bcfll.arllrr by moat 
tzikcd.ohout pianist 
Ilf rerirnt years. 


JOIN BING ' 
AND SING ALONG 

BING 

y ' t-CROSBY 

HIS FRIENDS 

/• 

245. I he Sing- 
Along y'jit'rlatriilar! 
S.^all-iimr loti tunes, 
pliia song alii-nta. 



CilOfiTRY 

248. Top vocal trio: 
ThrOlrllximplighler. 
Peri Sails in the Sun- 



216. New rrciirdiiig 
Ilf tlie Pkafiiodr. 
American in Pnris. 
I'iarl ^ ild, pianial. 


247. hound rztrav. 
nganza, A .Ifiiitv- 

.^rounri the If arid. 


IMPORTANT-PLEASE NOTE 

Regular (ttiiinaural) long-plaving 
albums cun l>e plnvcd on .-lerco- 
plionir [ilionocraplis ; in fat'l. 
they will sound lu'ttrr ihnii ctrr. 
Howi'Vi-r. slereophonir allnitns 
are di-sipned to be played ONLY 
ON STEREOPHONIC EQUIPMENT. 



> ALL. ALBUMS ARE 12-INCH SaVa R- P- M. 
THERCA Victor POPULAR ALBUM CLUB, P. 0. Boi BO. Vlllige Stu., NewYcrk 14. N.Y. PI9-1 

PIraac rcgialrr mr as n nti-mhrr uf Ihc hca Vk-tok I'cipular .-Mbum Club and Hcnd iiir ilic 
live Hlliums whose nunilirra 1 huvp indiculi-d al riglil, for wliirli I will pay Sd.UR (plus a 
small pnstage and handling rhargt-l. I agrre to buv six other albiimB (iflerril bv itu- tduli 
within the next year, fui i-ncb of which 1 will hr fulled at tlir manufacturer's naliunallv 
advertised price; regular L..P. uauallv Sh.'JH. at ilinrs SI.'FK: atrrrn versions Sl.VtI. at 
tiinra tii.'lft. (A small pi.alagc and handling charge is added to all (irit-eii.l 'I'lierraflc-r, 
I nei-d buy only four Biic h albums in any twelve-rnunlh [leriod to maintain niemberelii|i. 
I may cancel any time after buying six alliums from I In- Club (In addition lo I hoar included 
in this iutroductory utTerf. but if I continue after my sixth purcliaav. for every iwo 
alliums I liiiv I may cluioBe a llunl illiiim free. — 


PLEASE CHECK THE DIVISION YOU WISH TO JOIN 


□ STEREOPHONIC 


THESE ARE THE 
FIVE ALBUMS 
I CHOOSE 


It you wish your rrsmbetitiio criditsd to an sulhorited RCA VICTOR dealer, oleise Ml In below, 
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Seltzer 


FOR THAT FEEL-BETTER FEELING 


When headache or upset 
stomach is spoiling your fun, 
get that feel-better feeling 
with AI-K.A -SELTZER. 

Alka-seltzer is liquid re- 
lief. It speeds through your 
system to relieve that head- 
ache, settle your stomach, 
fight fatigue. 

There’s nothing quite like 

ALKA-SELTZER tO help yoU 
freshen up and feel better fast. 
So, wherever sport takes you, 
take your alka -SELTZER along. 

FOR THAT FEEL-BETTER 



MEMO from the publisher 


T he EXCERPTS from Sports Il- 
lustrated that follow are related 
in that they are all by the same writ- 
er. They are from different stories, 
but they are also related in reflecting 
the quality of imaginative writing 
and sensitive reporting that we hope 
most often characterizes our editorial 
content and adds distinction to it. 



GILBERT ROGIN 


"As a result of Lislon's quick vic- 
tory over Folley there is a tremen- 
dous publicity campaign for him,” 
D' Amato grumbled the other day, as 
if publicity were something that blew 
off a swamp. 

He shakes your hand as though it 
tvere a live bird whose tiny bones 
would break. . . . 

Fighting with the desperate, jerky 
violence of a character in an old silent 
film, Robinson lost. . . . 


When Maurice Richard scores a 
goal in the Forum, even an insignifi- 
cant goal in a meaningless game, it 
touches off a unique celebration. First, 
an astonishing, prolonged din of 
cheering and applause; then newspa- 
pers, programs, galoshes, hats are 
thrown onto (he ice, Richard skates 
in abstracted, embarrassed, lonely 
circles through the heavy snow of 
objects. 

Floyd slept, sunk in the front 
seat, his head against the door, as the 
car pas.Hed through Brooklyn, through 
the late, peculiar light of summer 
evening. In front of the dark red tene- 
ments of Atlantic Avenue children in 
their undershirts turned grave cart- 
wheels. On the broad sidewalks, u nder 
Ike thick shade trees, was the idle, 
noisy congress, watching it get dark. 
Love songs roared with fitful passion 
from passing cars. The soft air blew 
across Floyd’s still, sleeping, serious 
head, and the early neon washed his 
face until many colors. It was as 
though he were being borne, unrecog- 
nized, hack through the streets he. had 
come off, passing on a stoop the quiet, 
st ubborn, roaming child who fathered 
him and sent him restlessly forth. 

This last paragraph has not yet 
appeared in Sports Illustrated, but 
it will be in next week’s issue in a 
story that tells, I think, more about 
the personality of the heavyweight 
champion than anything else ever 
written on Floyd Patterson. Like the 
rest of the quotations, it also indi- 
cates the particular talents of Gilbert 
Rogin, the young staff member who 
wrote them all. 
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JANUARY 9. 1961 Volume H, Number 1 
Coeer painting by Tom Allen 


12-19 The Bowls: An 8-Page Report' 

14 Washington: the wildest Rose of all 
16 Missouri; happy in the Orange juice 

18 Duke: the new king of Cotton 

19 Mississippi: Jake was just enough 

20 The Happy Face of Pro Football 

The most violent face of pro football is transformed 
as Dednarik lights up a cigar — and a cigarette 

The Best of 1960 

22 Sportsman of the Year 

For his bold play and gracious spirit, the editors 
of Sports Illustrated select Arnold Palmer 

34 Others Worthy of Honor 

A gallery of 16 athletes who, for outstanding per- 
formances during 1960, deserve special metiHon 

Count-down for the Pros 

40 NFL: A big run wins for a big defense 
42 AFL: A big pass wins in a new league 

44 "What It Takes to Be Tops 

Ohio Slate’s Jerry Lucas led the Buckeyes to an 
important basketball victory over St. John's 

46 Men like Gods 

Alexander Eliot re-creates the spirit of ancient 
Greece, which gave its athletes immortality 
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7 Scorecard 
11 Coming Events 
40 Pro Football 
44 College Basketball 


58 Basketball’s Week 

59 19th Hole 

63 For the Record 

64 Pat on the Back 
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Sports Illustrated published 
weekly by TIME Inc., 540 No. 
Michigan Ave.. Chicago 11, 
III. Second-class postage paid 
at ChtcaKO, III. and at addition- 
al mailing offices. SubstTip- 
tion: U.S. & Canada $6.75 


AekwneXtdgmenln on page 6S 


Next week 


Coles Phinizy reports from 
-Alaska on tlie battle be- 
tween the .savers and the 
spoilers for the hig, rough, 
but still very vulnerable 
wilderness in the 49ih state. 


Floyd Patterson has been a 
rarely seen, usually misun- 
derstood champion. A re- 
flective look at Floyd, in the 
days before Johansson beat 
him, reveals the inner man. 


Six pages of game-action 
photographs in color reveal 
that basketball, as today’s 
top professionals play it, 
is a graceful ballet, punc- 
tuated by bruising contact. 
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OWENS 

"PICK- A- POINT” 
CONTEST 

106 PRIZES MAKE IT EASY 
FOR EVERYONE TO WIN! 


GRAND PRIZE 

A fabulous, never-to-be forgotten vacation in 
true millionaire style for two people. 

• A luxurious Owens ‘35' Yacht for your use 
during a two weeks cruise to the exciting 
Bahamas. 

• Your own personal licensed skipper and 
guide. 

• Completely stocked galley including a case 
of champagne. 

• A millionaire’s suite at the fabulous 
NASSAU BEACH LODGE in the Bahamas. 

• Horse and Carriage and personal driver for 
your use while ashore. 

• Round trip jet plane flight to and from your 
home to Miami.Florida. 

• Cash income equivalent to the daily inter- 
est for two weeks on a Mili/on Dollars! 

($1,150.80) 

2nd AND 3rd PRIZES 
TWO RCA Ship to Shore Radios. 

Cruise-phone 35 transistorized Radio tele- 
phone, valued at $369.95. 

4th, 5th AND 6th PRIZES 
Outfit of Yachting Clothes for men or women. 

100 ADDITIONAL PRIZES 
The all new speciatly-for-boatsmen first-aid kit 
by Johnson and Johnson— Valued at $7.00. 

IT'S EASY TO WIN 
HERE'S ALL YOU DO! 

Just pick any boat from all of OWENS inboard 
cruisers, select the one point or feature that 
appeals to you most, then tell us why in 25 
words or less. There’s no obligation ... nothing 
to buy . . . nothing to do but mall in your 
Official Entry Blank. can be one of 106 
prize winners. 

OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANKS 
are available at the OWENS Booth of your local 
Boat Show and at your nearest Owens Dealer. 

He'll be glad to help you by pointing out many 
of the outstanding points and features of the 
OWENS Boats. Ask him for an Official Entry 
Blank, including all rules. 

Enter Now! Contest closes April 15, 1961. 

Check your local newspapers or yellow pages 
for Owens dealers... or write us for their 
names and addresses. 

OWENS YACHT COMPANY, BALTIMORE 22, MARYLAND, DIVISION OF BRUNSWICK CORPORATION 


WIN 

A MILLIONAIRE’S 
VACATION 



LIVE LIKE A MILLIONAIRE 

...aboard ^ OWENS boats 

Owens brings the prestige, pleasure and family fun of boating within the 
reach of everyone. Owens boats are built to exacting millionaire stand- 
ards yet priced for your budget. Owens Boats offer MORE COMFORT- 
MORE LUXURY-MORE LIVING SPACE-MORE OUALITY CONSTRUCTION- 
MORE CONVENIENCE -MORE STYLE- MORE SAFETY -MORE TRADE-IN 
VALUE AND JUST MORE BOAT FOR YOUR MONEY! Choose from 21' Sea 
Skiffs and Flagships, 25' Sea Skiffs and Flagships, 27' Flagships, Sea 
Skiffs, and Fly-Bridge Sportsmen, 29', 35' and 40' Yachts. 

See them at your OWENS Dealers today! 

During your two weeks cruise, you’ll discover a thrilling new world of 
pleasure aboard the OWENS 35' Express Yacht. This Is a boat designed for 
your comfort as only OWENS knows how. There’s a roomy head with large 
vanity and door length mirror. The complete galley has stove, double 
sinks and large ice chest. 

Ample storage and work space throughout. Full promenade decks from 
stem to stern are of teak; luxurious, easy to maintain. In the largest 
flush-deck cockpit of its class, the OWENS 35' gives you room you’d 
expect in a 50-footer, it’s the ideal boat for sport and relaxation under- 
way or at dockside. 


OWENS 




THIS IS THE 

SEASON 

THIS IS THE 

REASON 


SEA SKIFF DEALER — S 
FLAGSHIP DEALER — F 
YACHT DEALER— Y 


Bay Slate Bool Co., Inc. (S. «, Y| 

Baal Bay Inc. IS) 

Brolnard Marine, Inc. IS, F, j, Y} 
Brunnelles, Inc. (F| 

Donnyt Bool Man (S&F) 

Fladd & Kohles Marina ($, P, & Y) 
M.kes Marine IS &F) 

NerwolkCove Moriro(SlF) 
Reynolds BoatCo.lF) 

Sleorns Marine Co. IS, F, & Y) 
Barlet, lne.(S. F, S Yl 
Bates BoolSolesIS, F. 8. Y) 

Bridge Bool Yard (S, F, & Y| 

Bright Bool Agency IS, F, & Y) 

Glen Cove Yacht (S & F) 

Jericho Marine Inc. (S & F| 

Lighiners Boot Yard (S, F, & Y| 
Monzari Booling Center (SI 
Marine Motor Soles, Inc. (F) 

Neptune Marine IS) 

WoHs & DeGormo fS, F, & Y) 

Ace Boot Co. (S & FI 
Bobilin Boot Works (S) 

Choutouquo lake Boat Yard (S & F| 
Merritt C.Conwoy (FI 
Duntioms Bay Boat Co., Inc. (S) 
&tglen Motor Soles (S) 

ErvovslSI 

Fullon-Oswego Boats (S) 

Homshire Marine Service (S & F) 
Potters Marine (FI 
Soint Lowrence Seaway Marine (F) 
Seneca Marine Mon (S. F, £ Yl 
Shepard Marine Inc. IS) 

Sills Marina (S) 

Smith Boots. lnc.lS,F,g.Y) 

Velez Marine Inc. IF) 

Vroomon Morine Supply Co.(F| 
Chadwick Bools IS &P1 
Cruiser Soles Co. IS, F, & Y) 

Oorby Boot Co. [S & F) 

Foirhoven Yocht Works (S, F, 4 Yl 
Gorden Stole Boots IS) 

Gloucester Morine [SAFI 
Kenneth L.Husled (S. F, A Y| 

Marine Alnd. Soles (SAFI 
McCarthy Marine Soles (F) 

Mazurs Outboard Center IF) 
Notional Boot Mori (S A F) 

Riverside Morino (S, F. 4 Y) 
Tuckerton Marina Soles IS, A F] 
Zeller Cruiser Soles (S. F, A Y) 
BobBonnings Boat Center (F) 

Bahts Sports Marine (SAFI 
Berlitz Morine IS) 

Commonweolth Soles IS, F, A Y) 
DeFoe Sales lnc.(SAF| 

Bill Herrings Boots (F) 

Katomoc Marine (SI 
lordColvert Marina (S A F) 
lynch Cove Marino IS) 

OccoQuon Marina IS. F, A Y) 
Powers Outfaoord Sales (S A FI 
Robins Morine Soles (Y| 

Severn Marine Soles IF) 

Shelter Cove Yocht IS. F, A Y) 

M. J.Styroo Co.lS, F, A Y| 

Swift Marine Soles IF) 

Town A Country Boots (Y) 

Ventnor Marine Service IS A F| 
White Marine Supplies (S A F) 

Nat Gates Jr. A Son (S) 

Volley Boat Soles (F) 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Brookfield, Conn. 
Clinton, Conn. 
Hadley, Mass. 



Flushing, I.I., N.Y. 
Glen Cove, N.Y. 
Huntington Sta., N.Y. 
W, Soyville, N.Y. 
Montgomery, N.Y, 
Staten Islond, N.Y. 
Brooklyn, N.Y 
Bobylon, l,l„ N.Y. 
Motfydole, N.Y, 
Moyfleld, N.Y, 
Moyville, N.Y. 
SrewBrlon.N.Y. 

Lake George, N.Y. 
Scotia. N.Y, 


Rochester, N.Y. 
Whitney Point. N.Y. 
Brosher Falls, N.Y. 
Geneva, N.Y. 
Conondoiguo, N.Y, 
Sodus Point. N.Y. 
Tonowonda.N.Y. 

Port Henry, N.Y. 
Watertown, N.Y. 
Normondy Beoch, N.J 
Englewood. N.J. 
Chester, Penno. 

Foir Haven. N.J. 
Westmont, N.J. 
Gloucester City, NJ. 
Bridgeton. N.J. 

Clifton, N.J, 

Bayonne, N.J. 
Packville. Penno. 
Highland Pork, N.J, 
Riverside. N.J. 
Tuckerton. N.J. 

Toms River, N.J. 
Hyottsville. Md. 
Norfolk, Vo, 

Deale, Md. 

Hompton, Vo. 
Bollimore, Md. 
Washington, D.C. 
Washington, D.C. 
Solomons. Md. 
Dundolk.Md. 
Woodbridqe. Vo, 
Richmond, Vo. 

Severno Pork, Md. 
North East, Md. 
Arlington, Vo. 
Wilmington, Del. 
Easton. Md. 

Pasadena, Md. 
Salcsbury, Md. 
Edgewoter, Md. 
Charleston. W.Va. 
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fOfifo), Kaye Keasler: Coneord 'N.//.', Robert 
Drury; Dallat, Wes Wise: Deuter, Boh Bowie; De- 
troit. Pete Waldroeir; Fort U'or/Ji. Dan Jenkins; 
Green.ihnro, (jV.C.'. Smilh Barrier: Harrichuro fPn.'. 
John P. Cowan; Jjoiisfon, Jack Gallagher; Jarkson- 
pilU, Bill Kastclz; Kansas Clip, Theodore O'Leary: 
Keg Wfst (Fla.), 11. E, Day: Lns LVeo.), John 

Romero; Lerington (Kii-)- Kent Hollingsworth; 
/.ouisvil/e. Larry Boeck,- Miami. Edwin Pope; Min- 
neapolit, C. R. Cordon: Narkeille, George Barker; 
Oklahoma dig, Volney Meeee; Omaha. Robert 
Phipps: Philadelphia, Frank Dolann: Phoenir 
(Ari!.), Arnott Duncan: Pillaburgh, Eddie Beachler: 
Porliond (Ore.l, John White: Proeidenee, John 
Hanlon; Redding fCaliV,). A1 Bock: .Son .■Inlonio. 
John Janes; ."'rnfdc. Emmeil Watson; Soulh Bend 
(Ind.'i, Joe Doyle; St. l.nvia. Bob Morrison: St. 
Pclcraiitr!? f Fla.). Gordon Mnrston: .^urnense fiV.y.), 
William Clark: Tatlahaimee (Fla.). Bill .McGrotha; 
Wncp (Tr^ns). Dave Campbell: M'athington. D.C., 
Mnriie Zad; M’inglon-Saicm fJV.C. I, Mai MalleUe 
Canada: Calgary, Bill Gold: Montreal, Marlin 
Rulliviin: Oilaira, Edwin Mahoney; Toronto, Rex 
MacLeod 

Foreign Bureaus: CHIEF, John Boyle; London, 
Parif, Bonn, Rome, .lohannesbiiro. Beirut, Nev Del- 
hi. Tokyo, Hong Kong, Mexico Citg. Panama City, 
Rio de Janeiro, Buensa Aim 


Publisher: Sidney L. James 
Advertising Director: L. L. Callaway Jr. 



Vive la difference! 


Or, more expansively — vive all the 
(differences that make Air-India 
to Paris le bon voyage! The thou- 
san<i-and-one delights of artful, 
thoughtful service . . . the wonder- 
ful warmth of Eastern hospitality 
. . . the swift comfort of Boeing 
707 Rolls-Royce Jets. Voila! This 
potentate-pampering service is 
yours now at special 17-day econ- 
omy fares. Weekend departures 
at 10:30 P.M. La vie en rose begins 
when you see your travel agent! 



Alk-INDIA 
TO PARIS 

The airline that treats yau like a maharajah 
S65 Fifth Ave., N.Y., PLaza 1-6200 
37 So. Wabash Ave., Chi., STate 2-8540 
543 So. Olive St., L.A., MAdison 6-6834 
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Knowledgeable people drink Imperial. 



It’s a matter of taste (and value). 


Whiskey by Hiram Walker 

BLENDED WHISKEY • 84 PROOF • 30% STRAIGHT WHISKEYS 

70% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS • HIRAM WALKER & SONS INC, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


SCORECARD 

Events, Discoveries and Opinions 


THE FIGHT 

The announcement that the third 
Patterson-Johansson fight would be 
held March 20 in Miami Beach had 
hardly appeared in print last week 
when a drearily familiar sequence of 
events began. The date was changed 
almost immediately to March 13. 
Then, further to confuse fans, the 
promoters released a mixed bag of 
fact and fancy on how and where 
the fight would be televised. 

This kind of thing seems to be ac- 
cepted as part of the promotional 
voodoo before big-time fist fights. The 
first Patterson-Johansson fight was 
preceded by a mishmash of skuldug- 
gery; the second was honestly pro- 
moted by Feature Sports Inc., but 
arrangements at the Polo Grounds 
were so badly bungled that some 
ticket holders had to climb fences 
and fight their way to their seats. 

This third fight will be one of the 
most important ever held in this 
country. To the sport of boxing it 
offers the first chance to recover from 
the official exposure by the Kefauver 
subcommittee of the smelly and, 'or 
chaotic conditions that prevail. The 
members of the Miami Beach Boxing 
Commission had better see to it that 
the fight is run cleanly and well. We 
hope they are up to the job. 

OREAO DISEASE 

An editorial in the Journal of the 
A merican Medical Association reports 
that septicemia eohippus is found by 
many to be “a lingering malady,” 
and is alleged by others to be “incur- 
able.” The writer adds a personal 
note: “My parents had led me to be- 
lieve this sickness w’as an hereditary 
malady and essentially as stigmatiz- 
ing as syphilis or atheism.” Another 
name for the disease is equinosis. 
Some simply call it horse playing. 

THE GIFT 

Early in the football season the Los 
Angeles Chargers' prospects looked 
bleak, and Owner Barron Hilton was 
depressed. To cheer him up. Sports- 


writer Bud Furillo and Assistant 
Coach Jack Faulkner ticked off all 
the reasons w’hy the Chargers were 
certain to win the AFL Western Di- 
vision championship. Hilton’s spirits 
rose considerably. “If we w'in,” he 
told the two cheermongers, “I’ll buy 
you something real nice. What would 
you like?” 

Furillo and Faulkner looked at 
each other. Both came out of the 
tough areas of Youngstown, Ohio — 
where street fights left them both 
with broken noses. “If you win,” 



suggested Furillo, “why don’t you 
buy Faulkner and me new noses?” 

Hilton did and will. Furillo and 
Faulkner will check into hospitals 
any day now to accept their little 
tokens of the owner’s esteem. 

THE INSIDE TRACK 

• Chuck McKinley misbehaved mis- 
erably in the Davis Cup tennis de- 
bacle, but his suspension (as the only 
amateur bad boy still in sight) prob- 
ably will be brief. Feeling in sophisti- 
cated tennis circles is that McKinley 
is taking the rap for a series of court 
cutups who date back to the early 
Vic Seixas. 

• College baseball coaches, anxious 
to keep pro scouts away from prom- 
ising undergraduates, are planning a 
string of summer leagues. They feel 
this might induce the pros to keep 


hands off college stars while they ac- 
quire this added experience, instead 
of trying to lure them off campus with 
attractive bonuses. 

• Football and track coaches at the 
University of Kansas are worried by 
reports that halfback-sprinter Bert 
Coan will transfer to St. Benedict’s, 
one of the Midwest’s small-college 
powers. Coan has been brooding over 
the conference ruling that cost Kan- 
sas the Big Eight title and made him 
ineligible for the first five football 
games of 1961 (SI, Dec. 19). 

• The National Basketball Associa- 
tion has devised a moderately pro- 
gressive program for stocking next 
year’s new entries in Chicago and 
Pittsburgh. Current teams will be al- 
lowed to protect seven men on their 
rosters, with the other four open to 
selection by the newcomers. In addi- 
tion, Chicago and Pittsburgh each will 
get one first-round and five second- 
round choices in the college draft. A 
good bet for the Celtics castoff list: 
longtime All-Star Bill Sharman, now 
34 and hobbled by a leg injury — pro- 
vided Sharman, who is seeking the 
right coaching opportunity, doesn’t 
quit playing altogether. 

• Sydney’s large Italian colony failed 
to turn out to see Italy’s Davis Cup 
team face Australia. Reason: Aussie 
tennis officials sent a “good will” 
ambassador to city’s largest Italian 
sports club to warn its members to 
mind their manners. They did— by 
boycotting matches. 

• Look for Bill Cutler to replace 
Parke Carroll as general manager of 
the Kansas City Athletics. Cutler, 
American League office manager, has 
been offered a five-year contract by 
New Owner Charles Pfinley and he 
is ready to accept. 

• The first edition of the Caliente 
Future Book, which quotes odds on 
the $145,000 Santa Anita Handicap, 
makes Kelso a 3-to-l favorite, Tom- 
pion and T.V. Lark 6 to 1, Fleet 
Nasrullah, Prove It and Bagdad 10 
to 1, Divine Comedy 30 to 1. Biggest 
price is on a 5-year-old gelding named 
Big Jake. He’s 1,000 to 1. 

BUTLER 

At 7 o’clock on the morning of August 
3, 1960, a Wednesday, the news fur- 
nished the viewers of Dave Garro- 
way’s Today show included the in- 
formation that trouble was brewing 
in the Congo, Harry S. Truman was 
conthum} 
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IN ST. THOMAS. VIRGIN ISLANDS 

U.S.A. 

NEW POOL 

NEW BEACH CLUB DINING 
NEW BAR 



Mig-h above Oharloltc Amaiic har- 
bor, the Caribbean’s most colorful 
hotel . . . new hilltop salt-water 
swimming pool or water sports at 
the Beach Chib. Tennis courts, 
terrace luncheon and cocktails . . . 
Ame?rica’s favorite entrees with 
subtle West Indian dishes. All 
rooms are air conditioned. 

New Beach Club cabanas . . . 
complete new bar and dining area 
right on the iiiilc-Jong beach. 

Bluebeard's Castle color folder 
Irom your Travel Agent or 
Wm. P. Wolfe Org , Representatives 
Boston ' Chicago ' Cleveland - Miami - New York 
Philadelphia ' Montreal Toronto 
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warming to John F. Kennedy and 
Thomas Patrick Cronin was out of 
work. Cronin, a 45-year-old, slightly 
paunchy butler in the service of Eng- 
land’s newly married Princess Mar- 
garet Rose and Antony Armstrong- 
Jones, had quit because, as he was 
saying, his professional standards 
had been grievously affronted by 
Armstrong-Jones’s unorthodox no- 
tions of proper management of royal 
household affairs. All things consid- 
ered, Cronin was sorry now he had 
left his job with John Hay Whitney 
at the American Embassy to take 
the exalted position. 

Among those who heard Today'% 
newscast that morning was Roy A. 
McAndrews, a wealthy Florida busi- 
nessman, who was eating his break- 
fast at the time and who owns and 
operates a $4 million, gorgeous (green 
gravel in the cuspidors) jai-alai court 
in Dania, Fla., 20 miles north of 
Miami Beach. This frou-frou fron- 
ton is known as the Dania Jai Alai 
Palace, and the synthetic regality is 
emphasized by a highly restricted (16 
seats) grandstand enclosure called the 
Royal Box. It is reserved for what 
McAndrews describes as “our VTPs” 
and is supposed to be staffed by a 
champagne-pouring butler. 

On the morning in question here, 
McAndrews recollects, he was dis- 
tressed about the Congo, delighted 
about Jack Kennedy, and keenly in- 


terested in Thomas Cronin’s unem- 
ployment. ‘T sat there thinking,” he 
says. ‘‘Here I had this Royal Box but 
at the time I had no butler. And here 
was a royal butler who had no job.” 
A warm glow, subtle as the butter 
slowly melting into his toast, began 
to spread through McAndrews. The 
next day one of his most trusted 
aides was on a jet bound for London, 
a blank check in his wallet. Result: 
Thomas Cronin today is installed in 
a rent-free, maid-supplied, one-room 
efficiency apartment two blocks from 
the palm-surrounded, yellow-stucco- 
and-red-brick building that says hi 
LI on the roof and JAI ALAI on the wall. 
And though he knows next to noth- 
ing about that athletic fruit salad of 
handball, lacrosse, squash and pari- 
mutuel betting called jai alai, he is 
perfectly content. He is being paid 
$300 a week and he has all the oppor- 
tunity he could desire to sho.w off 
what he does know: butlering. 

Cronin wasted no time. His first im- 
pression of the Royal Box, his new 
home, upon his arrival in late Novem- 
ber, was that ‘‘it was a bit horrible 
and looked like a tomb.” He set 
about putting the stamp of true roy- 
alty on it, and McAndrews, mindful 
of Armstrong-Jones’sexperience, gave 
him a free hand. Cronin found the 
white-plastic-and-terry-cloth sofas 
acceptable, but he replaced the black 
carpeting with gold (complete with 
the luxurious feel of three underly- 
ing pads), the black iron grille work 



WHILE PATRONS LOUNGE IN ROYAL BOX, ROYAL BUTLER CRONIN SERVES CHAMPAGNE 
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with brass of a florid Florida design, 
and 'the bulky glass ashtrays with 
others upholstered in gold lam6. That 
done, he supervised the training of 
the restaurant waiters and grand- 
stand-vending bar waitresses. “I 
have passed Mr. Eisenhower and Sir 
Winston Churchill through my hands 
without displaying my nervousness,” 
he told them ; ‘‘neither must you with 
the customers at Dania.” 

It was McAndrews’ view that Cro- 
nin’s first night was “a flawless per- 
formance.” “I’ve never seen a man 
walk into a job cold like this and so 
overwhelm the people,” he said with 
deep feeling. Among those the butler 
apparently overwhelmed in the Roy- 
al Box were an assortment of mink- 
wrapped ladies, world-weary gossip 
Hy Gardner, Jim Bishop, the author 
of The Day Christ Died, and Ed 
Lahey, a Washington newspaperman. 
Definitely overwhelmed were hordes 
of hoi polloi who swirled around Cro- 
nin between games asking if he would 
be so kind as to autograph their pro- 
grams and dinner menus, shaking his 
hand in gratitude and addressing to 
him such remarks as, “How do you 
like America?” “My aunt was born 
in Ireland,” “Is Princess Margaret 
a good housewife?” and “Let me say 
what an honor it is to meet you, Mr. 
Cronin.” 

“I’m sure,” said Cronin later, “it 
was an equal honor for me to meet all 
those people, but for the life of me 
I can’t imagine why an American is 
willing to queue up merely to shake 
hands with a butler. It just isn’t the 
sort of thing that’s done. But I must 
say for me it’s a bloody sight better 
than quarreling with that upstart 
opportunist Armstrong-Jones — espe- 
cially for the $34 a week he was pay- 
ing me.” 

DISORDERLY CONDUCT 

Certain basketball fans in St. Louis 
last week did not like the way things 
were going during a game between 
the Hawks and the Boston Celtics, so 
they threw eggs at the Celtic bench, 
hitting the players and Coach Red 
Auerbach. Red was understandably 
vexed. He called St. Louis a bush 
town and said the cops should arrest 
the fans and charge them with dis- 
turbing the peace. 

We are, of course, against egg- 
throwing. But we must point out 
to Red and all the other coaches in 
eontin ued 


If 

your 

Christmas 
present was a 
camera 

I 

you'll get more out of picture taking— 
if you get your own Ansco Projector now 



AnscomatiC^ Slide Projector. Rated “tops" in its field, the Anscomatic projects all 
2" X 2" slides automatically: also takes everything from single stereo frames to 2%* 
square mounts. Changes slides at the touch of a button, plus remote control at no 
extra cost. Blower cooled, no "jam” action, automatic interval timer, room light switch 
and all-metal body. Accessories include 7" projection lens for “long throw" and Tag- 
Along tray for uninterrupted slide shows. Anscomatic Projector is less than $120.00. 

Memo® 80 8mm Projector. The all-new Memo 80 is whisper quiet and super brilliant. 
Constant frame positioning keeps picture in optical center of screen. 400-foot-reel 
capacity gives half-hour uninterrupted show. Has extra-fast rewind, ultra-sharp 
f/1.6 projection lens, nylon gear drive. Memo 80 is less than $65.00. ^ 

Ansco. Binghamton, N. Y., A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. jlZJiSCO 
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makes it easy to take 

GREAT MOVIES 
INDOORS 


Here it is - the powerful little movie light 
that does all the work of a multiple light 
ba.T-aiid does it better! SUN GUN's new 
kind of lamp lights the scene like the sun. 
Your movies come out with truer colors, 
more even lighting and no double shadows. 
SUN GUN fits any movie camera. See it at 
your camera dealer's today. Only $2495* 


suggested list. 

Sylv.nlj. I.lKhllnJJ 1 


SYLVANIA 

s„im*^yG£Nff}AL TELEPHONE tEieCTItONlCS 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 


profes.sional basketball that they real- 
ly have only themselves to blame for 
such behavior. They set the fans a 
poor example by acting like petulant 
children at games, dancing around in 
phony rages and fighting with ref- 
erees at nearly every call on the floor. 
Only two weeks ago, before a nation- 
wide television audience, Auerbach 
himself was so objectionable that 
Referee Sid Borgia was forced to 
throw him out of the Boston Garden. 

If the coaches would stay on the 
benches, where they belong, the fans 
might leave their eggs at home in the 
refrigerator, where they belong. 

BEATING THE SYSTEM 

A man named King has the only sure 
way to beat the system at Las Vegas. 
He has put his theories into a gold- 
and-black booklet that purports to 
tell how to win at craps and now, 
at $2 a copy, is cleaning up at some 
75 locations along the Vegas strip. 

THE RUNNING ROBBER 

One of the most dedicated athletes 
in the world surely must be Robert 
Poindexter, who solemnly and dog- 
gedly pursues his goal of a four- 
minute mile by running thousands of 
laps inside the walls of the Iowa State 
Prison at Fort Madison. Poindexter, 
33, an armed robber, is in his eighth 
year of imprisonment, and all that 
time he has pounded away at the 
mile. His course is bounded by the 
walls of the prison; he laid it out by 
estimate, then added 30 paces for 
good measure. Running in heavy bas- 
ketball shoes, he has been timed over 
this course in four minutes 16 sec- 
onds. Percy Cerutty, Herb Elliott’s 
coach, has instructed Poindexter by 
mail. Archie Moore corresponds with 
him regularly, and even hired an at- 
torney, who arranged for dismissal of 
a robbery charge pending against 
Poindexter in Omaha. Now eligible 
for parole, Poindexter has plans for 
his freedom all laid out. ‘‘The first 
thing I’m going to do,” he says, “is 
find a real track— even before I leave 
town. I want to see what one looks 
like with my own eyes and try it out. 
I’d like to win a place on the United 
States team in the next Pan Ameri- 
can Games. But if I don't make it, 
at least my running has given me self- 
respect and a new outlook on life.” 
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SANDY STOCK. 14, of 
Clayton. Mo., swim- 
ming in Ozark area 
competition, splashed 
home first in six of 
eight races, built up 
15'point lead in syn- 
chronized event to win 
both tities for second 
straight year, in meets 
heid in Clayton and 
St. Louis. 


STEVE OWEN, defen- 
sive specialist who 
coached NFL'g New 
York Giants to eight 
divisional lilies in 2-3 
years (ail without a 
contract), finished sea- 
son as coach of Cana- 
da’s Calgary team, 
signed for ’61 as head 
man of rival Saskatch- 
ewan Roughriders. 


JOHNNY BULtA, na- 
tural left-hander who 
has i>layed golf right- 
handed for 30 years, 
entered the National 
Open Left-handers 
tournament at Rraden- 
ton, Fla.,shot 301) to tie 
for 12th among l3-'> 
compeiilurs, now says 
ho may enter the regu- 
lar Open left-handed. 


SANDRA REYNOLDS. 
21. of Bloemfontein, 
South Africa, blonde, 
blue-eyed tennis star 
who models clothes in 
spare time ("It’s much 
tougher than WimhU^ 
don"), bear Maria Bue- 
no in two tournaments, 
became first woman 
ever chosen as Union’s 
Sportsman of the Year. 


HARRY O'NEALE JR.. 

17. of Charleston. S.C., 
a serious bowler for 
just one year, aver- 
aged 196 for nine 
games, became young- 
est winner of stale’s all- 
events scratch cham- 
pionship and first 
South Carolinian ever 
to qualify for annual 
ABC Masters tourney. 


AL ROZYCKI of Chica- 
go, Dartmouth A stu- 
dent and halfback who 
set Ivy League records 
for ru.shing and pass re- 
ceiving, was chosen 
from nationwide field 
of 82 candidates to re- 
ceive 15lh Swede Nel- 
son awartl for sports- 
manship and fidelity to 
"the football code." 
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COMING EVENTS 


January 6 to Januani 12 

AH Hme» are E.S.T. 
★ Color lelension if TeUfiaion ■ fi^elirark ratlio 


Friday, January 6 

BASKETBALL ((rollt'KC) 

DeLroil al Seton Hall. 

(pro) 

Boston at Di'troit. 

Si. Louis ai Los Angolos, 

Loa Angeles Open, $4 5,000, I.oa A ngoles 
[through Jiin. 91. 

HORSE RACING 

(ft Orange Bowl llandioup, $20,000, Tropical Park 
(SporU Network regional TV).* 


Saturday, January 7 

BASKETBALL ICollcgCJ 

Duguesiie vs. SI. Bonaventure at Buffalo, 
ft Georgia Tech at Kentucky (ABC).* 

Illinois al Ohio Slate. 

Louisville at Marquette. 

ft Minnesota ac Iowa (Sports Network regional 
TV).* 

North Carolina State at Duke. 

Tulsa at Bradley. 

l^ew York vs. Syracuse al Rochester. 

BOXING 

ft Basilio vs. Ortega, welters, 10 rds., .Vlad. Sq. 
Garden. New York, 10 p.m. (ABC). 

Km^>ir”°:at Club show. White Plains. N.Y, 
(also Jan. 8). 

American Spaniel Club show. New York (also 
Jan. 8). 

FOOTBALL (college) 

■k Senior Bowl, Mobile, Ala.. 3:15 p.m. (NBC), 
(pro) 

ft NFL Ruuner-up Bowl, Cleveland vs. Detroit, 
Miami, 2 p.m. [CBS,'. 

GOLF 

ft All-Star Golf series, Middlecoff vs. Burke, 5 p.m. 
in each lime zone (ABC). 

HOCKEY 

U..S. vs. U.S.S.R., .Vlad. Sq. Garden, New York. 
Boston at Toronto. 

New York at Montreal. 

HORSE RACING 

San Carlos Handicap, $50,000, Santa Anita. 


Sunday, .lanuary 8 

BASKETBALL (pPO) 

ft,' Boston at St. Louis. 2:30 p.m. (NBC). 

Detroit at Syracuse. 

Philadelphia at New York. 

GOLF 

# Celebrity Golf series, Ram Snead vs. James Gar- 
ner. 5 p.m. (NBC). 

HOCKEY 

Boston at Detroit. 

Montreal at Now York. 

Toronto at Chicago. 


Monday, January 9 

BOWLING 

'ft Jackpot Bowling, Bailer vs. St. John (NBC).* 

Tuesday, January 10 

BASKETBALL (college) 

Wake Forest at North Carolina. 

(pro) 

Boston vs. Detroit, St. Louis vs. Cincinnati at 
Si. Louis. 

New York at Ix)S Angeles. 


Wednesday, January 11 

BASKETBALL (college) 

St. John's vs. St. Joseph's at Philadelphia. 
Cincinnati at Detroit. 

New York at Los Angeles. 

St. Louis at Syracuse. 

Nati.^ Motor Boat Show, New York (through 
Detroit at Chicago. 


Thursday, January 12 

BASKETBALL (prol 

Boston V3. Syracuse. Philadelphia vs. St. Louis 
at Philadelphia. 

Cincinnati vs. Detroit at Fort Wayne, Ind. 
GOLF 

LPGA Sea Island Open, Sea Island, Ga. 
(through Jan. l-V). 

New York at Boston. 

Toronto al Montreal. 


* Se<? local listing. 



the nicest things happen 
to people who carry 


FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS, NATURALLYI 
Ask for them by name at Your Bank 

Member Federal Oeoosit Insurance Corporation 
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Sports 

illustrated 

JANUARY 9, 1961 


THEY 
RAN ALL 
THE 
WAY 


War on the ground prevailed 
over war in the air in most 
of Monday’s bowl games. Here 
it is Navy’s Greg Mather, 
whose 94*yard touchdown 
interception for a while seemed 
likely to bring the Orange 
Bowl floating home on a 
Navy sea. Meanwhile, at 
the Rose Bowl, Washington was 
tearing up history and 
Minnesota. For these stories, 
and those of the Sugar and 
Cotton bowls, too, see the 
following pages 


Phoiographa by Marrin E. Newman 



IN MOST SPECTACULAR PLAY OF DAY NAVY'S MATHER (85) STARTS SA-YARD 
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BOWL GAMES contiiuied 


THE WILDEST ROSE 


An invading horde of friends and reiatives watched Washington 
and Minnesota win haif a game apiece, but in the end the 
Huskies ran the higher score with a swift and artfui offense 


T here are two American cities that 
genuflect to no one in their uncon- 
trollable — one could even say undy- 
ing-affection for the home-town 
football team. When citizens of these 
two cities, Seattle and Minneapolis, 
assembled for a contest between their 
Washington Huskies and their Min- 
nesota Gophers on the green grass of 
Pasadena, sensible natives took shel- 
ter. The less sensible — 97,000 of them 
—were at the Arroyo Seco, where the 
Rose Bowl sits, and everyone but the 
ushers appeared to be related to a 
player on one or the other team. In 
its long history, the Rose Bowl had 
never been shaken by such passion 
from the stands. 

Luckily for this ardent gathering, 
each team won half of the game. 
However, Washington won the first 


half 17-0, whereas Minnesota won 
the second half by only 7 0, so Wash- 
ington won the game. Because Min- 
nesota has been ranked as the No. 1 
team in the country by the wire serv- 
ice polls, the result might be called an 
upset, although actually the game 
was much too even for that. 

Before Monday, lots of people were 
saying that Washington lacked the 
bowl-game incentive. Twenty-six of 
Washington’s players had been in 
last year’s 44 8 stampede over Wis- 
consin. Never in the history of the 
Rose Bowl had a team returned with 
so many veterans of a previou.s bowl 
game. The prevailing opinion was 
that they might take the game a little 
too casually. 

Bob Schloredt, the Husky quarter- 
back who came back to this game aft- 



WASHINGTON'S BOB SCHLOREDT (15) SNEAKS THROUGH MINNESOTA LINE FOR 31 YARI 
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er half a season spent healing a broken 
collarbone, didn’t agree at all. On the 
day before the game, the Washington 
team drove up from Long Beach in 
their buses to have a look at the emp- 
ty Rose Bowl. Dressed in their blue- 
blazer-and-gray-slacks uniforms, 
they walked up and down the green 
turf and toed the hard earth under- 
neath. They climbed up the aisles in 
small groups and wandered among 
the empty seats. Some sat in the 
shade of the press box in the very 
last row to see what the field looked 
like from there. 

Schloredt stayed down on the 
field, taking pictures of his friends 
and squinting the length of the grid- 
iron at the northern goal posts. "We 
made our first touchdown against 
Wisconsin up there,” he said. "And 
we made another there in the third 
quarter. And we kicked our field goal 
up there. But you know. I'm more 
nervous for this game than I was for 
Wisconsin. Minnesota’s better than 
Wisconsin was. You can see that in 
the movies. There’s nothing compla- 
cent about this team.” 

Bob Hivner, who has alternated 
with Schloredt as the starting quar- 
terback since they were sophomores 
and who started the game Monday, 
was talking to a friend near by. "The 
field looks the same as last year,” he 
said. "I sure hope the scoreboard 
does, too.” 

The tone in the Minnesota camp 
was not so wistful. Indeed, after a 
slow start in their preparations, the 
Gophers were confident. Coach Mur- 
ray Warmath clearly had his mind 
set on the timing of his offense and 
the spirit of his players. The Gophers 
were rated No. 1 in the country and 
they knew they were good. Some of 
them got sore legs and blisters on 
their feet from the hard surface of 
their practice field, but Warmath 
worried more about fat heads than 
about that. And on their last big prac- 
tice before the game, the future be- 
gan to look bright. Sandy Stephens, 
the 215-pound Minnesota quarter- 
back and one of the very few Negroes 
ever to hold the quarterback’s job on 
a major college team, felt just 
fine. "We’ve had two real good prac- 
tices in a row,” he said with great 
confidence. "Not a mistake. We’re 
ready.” 

Warmath seemed to agree, in a re- 
strained sort of way. A gruff, matter- 
of-fact sort of man from Tennessee 
without a trace of Dale Carnegie in 
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his big frame, he spent hours in his 
Huntington Hotel press room talking 
to the dozens of reporters who kept 
arriving on every inbound plane as 
the game approached. 

“They're wonderful boys, most of 
them seniors,” Warmath told the 
group that surrounded him, pencils 
poised. “They all wanted to come 
out here. I know Washington is fast, 
but they aren’t any faster than Iowa 
was, and we contained them. Our 
only worry is whether we are up 
mentally. Physically we’re fine.” 

“We’re about like we were before 
the Wisconsin game,” Sandy Stephens 
explained a few minutes later. “For 
that one we got up just a few days 
before the game. It wasn't like Iowa, 
when we were up for a whole week. 
We had a lot of diversions when we 
first got here, but now we’re ready 
to play football.” 

Stephens was just a bit— one half 
of a football game, to be precise — 
ahead of himself, and Murray War- 
math was not quite right about what 
would make the difference. The real 
difference between these two excel- 
lent, finely tuned teams, it developed 
when the game began, was speed. 
When Washington was moving the 
ball, as it did so smoothly in the first 
half, its backs were fast enough to 
carry for long distances. A quarter- 
back sneak by Bob Schloredt in the 
middle of the second quarter, for in- 
stance, went for 31 yards when it was 
only supposed to go for one or two 
[opposite page). It set up the second 
and final Washington touchdown that 
Schloredt himself scored a few plays 
later from the one-yard line. 

While Washington was moving in 
that fine first half, it seemed able to 
do everything well. George Fleming 
and Charlie Mitchell, the two elusive 
and explosive Washington halfbacks, 
were always on the verge of breaking 
clear of the big but somewhat ponder- 
ous Minnesota players. The Huskies' 
lighter line was somehow overw'helm- 
ing even the great Minnesota guard, 
Tom Brown. Coach Jim Owens had 
installed a double-wing offense espe- 
cially to surprise and contuse the big 
Gophers, but the Husky linemen were 
getting such a jump on the Minne- 
sota line that Washington could 
revert to its reliable bread-and-butter 
plays off the wing T it had been using 
all year. 

In the second half the floor of the 
Rose Bowl had cooled off from its 
midday temperature of 71°. Some of 



the Minnesota players felt that this 
gave them new %’igor. Whatever it 
was, the team suddenly began to 
dominate the game completely. San- 
dy Stephens could do no wrong. 
Combining with Bill Munsey, the 
Minnesota left halfback and the only 
really fast man on his team, Stephens 
moved the ball at his pleasure on op- 
tion plays to the left and then coun- 
tered with handoffs to Fullback Rog- 
er Hagberg going the other way. 

Yet despite appearances and ac- 
tuality, Minnesota never managed to 
put its new found vigor to great ef- 
fect. The Gophers got their only 
touchdown soon after the second-half 
kickoff, but the clock ticked away as 
they picked up a few yards here and a 
few there. Whenever they needed the 
yardage most, the Huskies always 
seemed to be in the way. “We played 
a little softer defense,” is the way 
Coach Owens explained it later. 
“Their superior size told on us, so we 
couldn’t very well meet them head to 
head.” 

Schloredt was, of course, ecstatic 
over the result of the last game of his 


college career, but not entirely satis- 
fied with himself. “I made too many 
defensive mistakes,” he said without 
losing the grin he wa.s wearing around 
the dressing room. “They ran a 
touchdown around me, and I was on 
my back half the time when I should 
have been making tackles.” 

Whatever his shortcomings on de- 
fense, Schloredt more than made up 
for them when Washington had the 
ball and for the second year in suc- 
cession he was named the game's 
most valuable player. 

There has been some talk that this 
may have been the last Rose Bowl 
game between the West Coast col- 
leges and the Big Ten. If so, the 
Westerners should raise some kind of 
monument to the Washington 
Husky. After so many years of mis- 
treatment at the hands of the Middle 
Westerners, the Seattleites finally 
vindicated the honor of the Pacific 
Coast with their consecutive victor- 
ies over the Big Ten. 

—Alfred Wright 
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HOMEWORK PAYS OFF 

Pregame study and on-field power won the Orange for Missouri. 

At the movies the Tigers learned how to smother Joe Bellino, 
snatch Hal Spooner’s passes and destroy Navy on the ground 


W ITH dedicated regard for the 
heroic legend of Joe Bellino, the 
University of Missouri ground out a 
methodical, old-fashioned victory 
over Navy, 21-14, in the Orange 
Bowl. More than 70,000 people, in- 
cluding President-elect John Kenne- 
dy (opposite), the noted touch foot- 
ball player, came out to watch some 
of the magic Bellino had displayed 
for Navy all season. But Missouri had 
done its homework well: the crowd 
saw just a flash of the legend late in 
the game when Bellino made an in- 
credible, diving catch of a pass for a 
touchdown. Apart from that, little 
Joe was held entirely within the lim- 
its of a standard human. Whenever 
he carried the ball, he was surround- 
ed by unfriendly Missouri linemen. 
He gained only four yards all day. 

It must sometimes have seemed to 
Joe that the men from Missouri were 
endowed with telepathic powers en- 
abling them to divine his every move. 
The impression was not far from 
wrong. Though few of Missouri’s 
players had ever met Bellino or even 
seen him play, every member of the 
defensive platoon had gotten to know 
him like a brother. Morning after 
morning of the week just before the 
game, the Missouri boys gathered in 
a darkened room on the mezzanine 
of their Miami Beach hotel to watch 
Bellino make his favorite moves on 
film. They saw him take a little flare 
pass in the flat. “You can’t give him 
too much room on those,’’ came a 
coach’s w'arning from the dark. They 
saw him fake going into the flat and 
then break dow'nfield to take a pass 
over his shoulder for a touchdown, 
just as he was to do a few days later. 
“Crowd him, but don’t let him get 


FORMER NAVAL PERSON, Jolin F. 
Kennedy, happily watches Navy’s 
Mather complete his 94-yard run. 
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behind you,” came the word. They 
saw him hammer into the line, spin 
off a tackle and go for more yardage: 
“When you hit him, hit him good.” 
'I'hey saw him quick-kick— “I think 
he lines up a little deeper when he’s 
going to quick-kick”— and they saw 
him fake a quick kick. “Look, you 
right ends and right linebackers, you 
can’t block that quick kick anyway, 
so just always imagine he’s going to 
fake it.” 

The result of this intensive school- 
ing was dismally apparent to Navy 
fans every time Bellino got the ball. 
Meanwhile, Missouri’s backs danced 
merrily around and through the Navy 
line, making good use of the four-lane 
highways the rugged Missouri block- 
ers provided. The Tigers from the 
Midwest made 296 yards on the 
ground, 111 of them on the services 
of Mel We.st, who quite often looked 
a lot more like Bellino than Bellino 
himself. 


Yet as devastating as Missouri’s 
attack was, there were moments early 
in the game when it looked as if Navy 
might steal a victory. Missouri 
marched to the Navy two-yard line, 
having driven from their own 28. 
Quarterback Ron Taylor gave the 
ball to Donnie Smith, who crashed 
into the Navy line. For the first— and 
very nearly the last— time the Navy 
line held. Foolishly, Smith tried to 
lateral the ball back to Taylor. (“I 
was mighty surprised,” said Taylor 
later. “There was a Navy man be- 
tw'een us.”) The Navy man. End 
Greg Mather, caught the ball (see 
photograph pages 12 -lti), eluded Tay- 
lor’s desperate arms and sprinted 94 
yards for a thank-you-very-much 
touchdown. 

That play and the ensuing Navy 
kickofl' nearly finished Missouri. 
Mather ran forward to kick off in his 
normal style, but before he reached 
the ball Bellino crossed over and 
topped the ball into the Missouri 
line. Rockne Calhoun, a burly tackle, 
did a neat job of catching the ball 
but, carried away with the effort, he 
began to lumber crossfieid like a rest- 
less elephant. As he was tackled he 
fumbled, and Navy recovered on the 
Missouri 43. 

In the following drive. Navy’s 
lively quarterback, Hal Spooner, 
threw two passes that moved the 
ball to Missouri’s 14. At that point 
Missouri seemed a beaten team. But 
toniinntd 


CHARGING HALFBACK NORRIS STEVENSON MOVES THE BALL THROUGH THE NAVY LINE 
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here again homework paid off. Much 
as they respected Beiiino, Missouri 
had been equally concerned about 
Spooner’s passing (“He likes to throw 
on first down to receivers going down 
and out," Missouri’s coaches had 
told their boys). This was just what 
Spooner had done; only now, when 
he did it for a third time, Norm Beal, 
a halfback, intercepted the ball on 
the 10-yard line and. helped by two 
blocks, ran 90 yards along the side- 
line for a touchdown. 

"That’s the play that won the 
game,” Assistant Coach Clay Cooper 
said after the game. “That and the 
two passes Andy Russell intercepted 
a little later. Navy couldn’t run 
against us, and when their passes 
started being intercepted they didn't 
know which way to turn.’’ 

Navy, of course, had prepared 
studiously, too, but more than home- 
work was needed. They watched 
movies of the Tigers’ defeat by Kan- 
sas, the only team that stopped Mis- 
souri’s strong running attack, but 



found small comfort in them. Coach 
Wayne Hardin decided that Kansa.s 
hadn’t done anything different from 
any other team but simply had better 
players. With a few exceptions, Navy 
did not. 

After Beal’s interception and touch- 
down Missouri dominated the game, 
marching to another touchdown in 


WINNING TOE FOR 


Superior weight and condition, 
plus one good kick, were enough 
to undo favored Arkansas 


■ couldn't believe it ... I just 
couldn’t believe it," cried Duke’s 
jubilant Quarterback Don Altman in 
the Duke dressing room. “1 was ex- 
pecting to throw to the halfback, but 
Moorman was just wide open— I 
couldn't believe it." 

Neither could a dejected Frank 
Broyles, the Arkansas coach, whose 
team played the entire game exactly 
as he wanted it to only to lose in the 
dying minutes and by the length of a 
toe. The toe belonged to Duke Guard 
Art Browning, who kicked the extra 
point after Tee Moorman, an All- 
America end, had caught Altman’s 
pass. Duke thus came from behind 
to win 7-6, in the closest of the 
major bowl games. 

The game would have ended in a 
tie had not Duke blocked Mickey 
Cissell’s try for the extra point fol- 
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lowing Arkansas’ only score, made on 
a brilliant 49-yard punt return by 
Lance Alworth, the great Arkansas 
halfback. But perhaps more impor- 
tant than either the blocked kick or 
the successful one was the decision 
made at half time by Duke Coach 
Bill Murray. After two periods of 
classic — if dull— position football dur- 
ing which both teams were able to 
produce a meager total of three first 
downs, the offenses opened up and 
Duke, surprisingly, got the best of it. 
“We had information that we could 
run wide to the weak side. We had 
been running up the middle. As 
everybody saw, this failed miser- 
ably.” Murray said. Duke also drove 
the Arkansas ends in sharply and 
started using short passes, most of 
them to Moorman, with great effect. 

Duke outweighed Arkansas 10 
pounds per man (“They were so big 
we couldn’t block ’em,” said Broyles) 
and, as Murray pointed out, “our 
boys were well conditioned and much 
stronger in the fourth quarter. This 
was very pleasing." 

United Press Internolionc 


the second period and still another 
in the fourth. 

Bellino’s single moment came with 
Missouri leading 21 6. Spooner had 
passed the team to the Missouri 27, 
mostly sideline passes to conserve 
time- This time he dropped back as 
Bellino, starling from left halfback, 
flared out and then cut downfield. 
Spooner arched the ball toward the 
deep left-hand corner of the end zone. 
Bellino slipped by his defender, but 
it was obvious to every one in the 
bowl that the pass was overthrown. 
Joe, however, ignored the obvious 
[see le/f), somehow caught the ball and 
did a somersault out of the end zone. 
Later both coaches— Dan Devine of 
Missouri and IVayne Hardin of Navy 
—agreed they had never seen a catch 
like it. 

The scene in the Missouri locker 
room after the game was one of hys- 
terical joy. Devine and his assistants 
were carried into the showers, clothes 
on; none of them cared. Bellino had 
been stopped, Navy had been beaten 
and Missouri, after six losses, had 
finally won a bowl game. 

— Walter Binoham 


DUKE 

Alworth was voted the game’s most 
valuable player. Ironically, he was 
also its goat. It was he who let Moor- 
man. the lonesome end, get away 
for Duke’s lonesome touchdown- 

— Wes Wise 
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JAKE FOR 
OLE MISS 


Jake Gibbs, that is. He had 
a bad day, but he was good 
enough to beat Rice 


Oddly enough, this was not a good 
day for Gibbs, and at least part of the 
reason was the special defense put in 
by Coach Jess Neely in the days be- 
fore the game. The Rice strategy was 
to keep the pressure on Gibbs by re- 
lentless rushing, mostly red-dogging, 
while giving the other Mississippi 
backs short gains on the ground. 
“They can beat you, all right,” Neely 
said, “but he [Gibbs] can humiliate 
you.” 

The tactics reduced Gibbs from 
incomparable to merely superb. He 
gained only 15 yards rushing and 


T here are two ways to look at 
Mississippi’s 14-6 victory over Rice 
in the Sugar Bowl game — a game 
that started as a rout and ended with 
the issue in doubt until the last play. 
One is to believe that Mississippi 
took advantage of the few chances 
that came its way, as might have 
been expected of a team ranked sec- 
ond nationally— and Rice did not. 
But another and probably more ac- 
curate view is that Mississippi had 
Jake Gibbs — and Rice did not. The 
All-America quarterback scored both 
of his team’s touchdowns on roll-out 
runs of eight and three yards. They 
climaxed 65- and 57-yard drives — led 
by Gibbs personally. 

On the other hand, sophomore 
Quarterback Randall Kerbow of Rice 
had two passes intercepted deep in 
Ole Miss territory to break up poten- 
tial touchdown marches, and Butch 
Blume, a substitute quarterback, lost 
one pass to Mississippi defenders who 
were all but impossible to move when 
their goal was threatened. 


completed only five of 15 passes for a 
total of 43 yards. But 11 of Gibbs’s 
15 yards were made on the two touch- 
down runs, and at least five of his 
passes were in the hands of receivers 
but dropped. 

Mississippi started the game as 
though it were going to run Rice clear 
back to Texas. In six plays, only one 
of them a pass. Ole Miss had a touch- 
down. Gibbs, Bobby Crespino and 
James Anderson riddled the right 
side of the overanxious Rice line, 
which was still stunting as Mississippi 
got its plays away. Then Rice settled 
down, got its defenses established 
before the ball was snapped and be- 
gan to throw one scare after another 
at the Rebels. But each sortie ended 
in failure until, late in the third 
period, Blume skirted right end to 
score on fourth down. At this point 
Rice elected to play for a tie instead 
of a two-point conversion (“We were 
the underdogs,” a coach explained), 
but the conversion was missed. 

After the game Assistant Coach Bo 
Hagan said that the missed conver- 
sion came as a bad psychological blow 
to Rice. It may have. Mississippi 
took sudden heart and soon scored 
again as the Rice line faltered for the 
only time after the first four minutes 
of the game. But in the end it was 
Gibbs and not the kick that made the 
difference. 

—John Wilds 
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The Happy 
Face of 
Pro Football 


The violent face of pro football (SI, Oct. 24) 
in the season just ended has belonged pre-emi- 
nently to Chuck Bednarik, the 60-minute cen- 
ter linebacker of the Philadelphia Eagles. But 
after Bednarik’s team beat the Green Bay 
Packers for the world championship a fortnight 
ago {page 1^0), the face of ferocity became the 
face of fun. Relaxing in the dressing room, 
Bednarik lit up a cigar, accepted a proffered 
cigarette and managed to look drunk on joy 
alone. Bednarik deserved his celebration. At 35, 
an age when most players have retired to the 
bench, he was the only man to play the entire 
game, leading the Eagle offense at center and, 
as linebacker on defense, making more tackles 
than any other man on the field. The smoke 
he generated in the dressing room was only 
a pale reminder of the fire he left on the field. 

Photograph by Herb Seharfman 
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THE STRONG ARMS OF ARNOLD PALMER, WHrCH HAVE BROUGHT GOLF A NEW ERA, ENFOLD HIS SNUGGLING DAUGHTER, AMY 
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For dominating the game of golf with a 
bold determination while adding to its 
splendor with genuine graciousness and 
charm, the editors of Sports Illustrated 
award the Grecian amphora, a classic 
symbol of pure excellence, to 1960’s 


SPORTSMAN OF THE YEAR 

ARNOLD PALMER 

by RAY CAVE 


I T STARTED on a New Year’s Day, with pomp, parades, 
bowl queens and quarterbacks in a traditional spec- 
tacle, and it ended hardly hours ago to the shush of skis 
across a hundred mountain slopes, the tranquillity of a 
year-end sunset seen from a thousand duckblinds and 
the last ice fisherman packing up his gear on the frozen 
surface of Lake Minnetonka. This was Sporting 1960. 

The year was international in scope. The XVII Olym- 
pics assured that. It reached an unparalleled audience. 
Television saw to that. And it infected the greatest 
number of people ever with a desire to take part them- 
selves in sport. Growing incomes and a world at relative 
peace permitted that. Sporting 
1960 was dramatic, too, and some 
of the drama was in scenes of mem- 
orable distress: 

Penny Pitou and Betsy Suite, 
skis askew, tumbling through a 
treacherous bit of Squaw Valley 
ice and snow called the airplane 
corner in the most exciting seconds 
of the Winter Olympics. 

John Thomas, brushing the 
flecks of sawdust from his arms aft- 
er his last futile effort at Rome, 
so obviously wondering how the 
world’s best high jumper could lose 
the one time he wanted most to win. 

And Casey Stengel— young, 
young Casey Stengel, fired by the 
Yankees for being too old, explain- 
ing bitterly, “The youth move- 
ment of America is for kids.’’ 

There was even more drama in 
the personal successes: proud 
Floyd Patterson winning the 
heavyweight title from jaunty 


Ingemar Johansson; Vernon Law pitching the Pirates 
to a surprising and pleasing world championship ; Navy’s 
Joe Bellino darting through frustrated enemy lines; 
and the Olympians, 

Yet nowhere did a 1960 sports personality command 
his field with quite the overwhelming ability and natur- 
al charm of that 31-year -old golf professional from La- 
trobe, Pa., Arnold Daniel Palmer. 

Early last year Palmer won three tour tournaments in 
a row, the first time that has been done since 1952. 
Then in April he came from behind to win the Masters 
by getting birdies on the last two holes in one of his 
typical final-day rushes to victory. 

In June he won the National 
Open, starting the last 18 holes 
with a prodigious 346-yard drive 
to the first green at Colorado’s 
Cherry Hills Country Club — per- 
haps the single most meaningful 
golf shot of the year, because he 
then went on to score six birdies 
on the first seven holes and re- 
cord the strongest finish in that 
tournament’s 60-year history. 

He teamed with Sam Snead to 
win the international Canada Cup 
for the U.S. in Ireland, and then 
lost the British Open at St. An- 
drews by a single stroke when an- 
other driving finish fell just short. 
(“I see a wee bit of Hogan in the 
laddie,’’ said one discerning old 
Scot. “Aye, but he is a warm 
boy,’’ answered his companion.) 

By the end of the year Palmer 
had played in 27 tournaments, 
won eight of them, rarely finished 
continued 
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worse than fifth. He had collected 
$80,738 in prize money, an alltime 
record for golf earnings, beating Ted 
Kroll’s $72,836 in 1956. 

Palmer made off with the prize 
money by combining the boldness of 
a Brinks bandit with the fearless con- 
fidence of a man on a flying trapeze, 
seeming to order the ball through 
sheer will power to get into the hole. 

His concentration as he addres.sed 
a golf shot was grimly intense, yet, 
unlike so many of his top competi- 
tors, he didn’t retreat into an egocen- 
tric shell to maintain that concentra- 
tion. It was Palmer who would sit 
around a clubhouse sipping a whisky 
and talking golf after a round, who 
was enough of a ham to delight in TV 
appearances, enough of a daredevil to 
fly a supersonic Navy jet and enough 
of a frustrated football player to 
throw the ball around with local high 
school kids. 

With his golf credo — “Hit it hard’’ 
— that horrifies traditionalists, his 
boyish enthusiasm, his athletic good 
looks and irrepressible will to win, he 


has dominated the game as no one 
ha.s since the heyday of Ben Hogan 
nearly a decade ago. 

Thus he has ended his sport's long 
wait for a fresh, vibrant personality, 
bringing a new age to golf : The Palmer 
Era. It is for this that the editors of 
Sports Illustratkd select him as 
Sportsman of the Year. 

The son of a golf professional, Ar- 
nold Palmer was born to the links as 
kings are born to the purple. He is 
without doubt the strongest accurate 
hitter golf has ever known. There are 
few' par-5 holes in the country that 
he cannot reach in 2. Yet so fine is his 
control of tee shots that he hits across 
the corners of the most dangerous of 
dogleg holes, taking short cuts no oth- 
er player could risk. 

At 5 feet 11 inches and 177 pounds, 
Palmer isn’t big, but he is wonder- 
fully coordinated, with the build of a 
football halfback. He has large shoul- 
ders, outsized arms and broad, strong 
hands. His waist is small (32), and 
his hips so narrow that he is constant- 
ly hitch, hitch, hitching at his pants 
as he walks. His legs are developed on 
the proportion of his shoulders, as sol- 



id and tough as a mountain climber’s. 

All of his powerful physique comes 
into play when he hits a drive, the ball 
leaving the tee like lead shot boom- 
ing from a shotgun. The ball carries 
280 yards or so, to a chorus of sound 
from the gallery that is predictable, 
instinctive and irrepressible, a long 
drawn-out OOOHH. 

Having hit. Palmer is down the fair- 
way at a pace that leaves followers 
panting behind. He is literally racing 
to the next shot. His stride as much 
as says, “You think that shot was 
something? Watch this one.” 

His every action lets a gallery see 
how he feels. On good days his face 
has a constant about-to-smile quali- 
ty, though he rarely smiles. On bad 
days he walks even faster, deep-set 
brown eyes glowering furiously, as if 
the unfortunate turn of events w’as a 
personal insult demanding immediate 
redress. In such circumstances he 
gives up hitching at his pants, and 
his shirttail comes out in back, a flap- 
ping banner of dismay. 

Palmer doesn’t play a golf course, 
he assaults it. “He goes right for the 
throat of a course," says fellow pro- 
fessional Jerry Barber, “and then he 
shakes it to death.” 

The cigarette so frequently in his 
lips (half a pack a round ) is not mere- 
ly dropped as Palmer prepares for a 
shot, it is flung aside. He looks at the 
green, plans his shot quickly and then 
turns to stare at the crowd if it is not 
his turn to hit. “People think 1 am 
looking for somebody,” he says. “I’m 
not. I just don’t want to look at the 
shot again. I’ve learned that the way 
I see it the first time is the best way 
for me to play it.” 

The way Palmer sees a shot is 
usually right at the hole. “Why hit a 
conservative shot?” he says. “W'hen 
you miss it you are in just as much 
trouble as when you miss a bold one.” 

Part of Palmer’s boldness stems 
from the knowledge that he is one of 
the finest get-out-of-trouble players 
in the business. “Some players are 
wonderful hitlers of the ball, but they 
can’t figure out ways to get out of 
trouble,” says Palmer. “Eighty per- 
cent of the time there is a way. You 
just have to know how to look for it.” 
He feels, properly, that what would 
be a gamble for others is a relatively 
safe shot for him. 

Palmer’s attitude doesn’t change 
when he reache.s the green. He crouch- 
es his body into a question mark. 



stands slightly pigeon-toed and 
knock-kneed and hits the ball hard at 
the hole. He may play an entire tour- 
nament without leaving a single putt 
sliort of the hole. “I putt like I did 
when I was a kid,” he says. "When 
you’re a kid you’re not scared of 
anything.” 

He has a monumental desire for 
victory. “I don’t care if it’s bridge 
(at which he bids too high, of course], 
gin rummy or anything else,” he says, 
‘‘I can't be casual about losing.” He 
refuses to admit defeat. ‘‘I always 
think I have a chance to win until 
winning is absolutely impossible,” 
says Palmer. Yet when defeat does 
come, Palmer appears to accept it 
almost stoically. The British were as 
much impressed with his graciousness 
after what must have been a deeply 
disappointing loss in the British Open 
as they were with his excellent play. 

Since his attitudes won’t let him 
be diffident or resigned about a single 
shot, PalmerexhortsPalmer all around 
a golf course, and the gallery can lis- 
ten in. Thus, at a recent tournament: 

After a missed putt: “Fool!” 

An approach left short (a sin to 
Palmer comparable to homicide): 
“Come on, stupid.” 

Another short approach: “You’re 
nothing but an old maid!” 

A hooked tee shot: “Damn!” 

A badly hooked tee shot: “Damn, 
damn, damn!” 

All of which is accompanied by a 
rapping of the offending club against 
the turf, an outraged stomping up the 
fairway and facial grimaces worthy 
of a wrestler. 

This is not temper, for the expres- 
sive Palmer conquered his temper 
years ago when his father saw him 
throw a club in a junior tournament 
and threatened to end his golf career 
forever. Nor is it showmanship, be- 
cause the words are meant for Palmer, 
not for the gallery. It is straightfor- 
ward annoyance with an inadequate 
golf shot, and Palmer has no brief 
for inadequacy anywhere. 

But he is a showman, too. He en- 
joys rising to an occasion so much 
that you might almost suspect him 
of playing poorly in early rounds of 
tournaments just to set up his dra- 
matic finishes. Such finishes get atten- 
tion, and since he was a small boy 
he has thrived on attention. 

Arnold Palmer is the son of Milfred 
(Deacon) Palmer, a no-nonsense kind 
of native of the Pennsylvania coal 


and steel valleys, who in 1921 became 
the greenkeeper at the new nine-hole 
Latrobe Country Club some 30 miles 
east of Pittsburgh. When the Depres- 
sion hit the area he was made the 
club professional, too, “until things 
got brighter.” “Apparently,” he now 
says, “they never did.” 

Arnold, the first of four Palmer 
children, was playing golf at 5, break- 
ing 100 at 7 and constantly harassing 
his father or anyone else within ear- 
shot by shouting “watch me, watch 
me, watch me” before swinging at 
the ball. 

When there was nobody around to 
watcli, Arnold would indulge in an al- 
most prophetic child’s fantasy, com- 
ing up to a putt and announcing into 
a make-believe microphone: 

“Arnold Palmer is lining up his 
putt here on the 72nd hole at St. 
Andrews, ladies and gentlemen. He 
pauses. The gallery is quiet. He hits 


it. It’s in! He’s won the British 
Open!” For hole after hole this 
would continue. 

Deacon Palmer’s golf training of 
his prescient son was piecemeal, five 
or 10 minutes at a time sandwiched 
between curing the slice of a steel 
executive and checking the damp 
third green for fungus. Perhaps be- 
cause it was so casual, young Arnold 
grew up with an unwavering interest 
in the game, instead of learning to 
hate it as he might have done if the 
training had been more rigorous. 

In spite of the brevity of the ses- 
sions, the elder Palmer got a precept 
across to his son that was outright 
golfing heresy. “Swing as hard as you 
want, Deacon Palmer said. “I was 
swinging so hard I’d lose my balance 
on every drive, and sometimes both 
feet would come off the ground,” re- 
calls Palmer. 

cofftinued 
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SPORTSMAN OF THB YEAR continued 

People indignantly or curiously 
asked his father why he was letting 
his boy swing like that. “He’ll bal- 
ance himself better when he gets old- 
er, and he’ll hit the ball hard, too,’’ 
Deacon predicted. 

Palmer is sure the muscles-first 
approach is what has made him the 
golfer he is today. “Too many play- 
ers learn a controlled swing first, then 
try to increase their distance and 
they can’t,” he says. “As a result, a 
lot of players don’t hit the ball hard 
enough, and never will.” 

Young Palmer practiced what he 
was taught so hard that his father 
was forced to fire him as caddie mas- 
ter when he was 13 because Arnold 
kept locking up the golf shop and 
going out to hit drives. Yet, in the 
time he did spend inside his father’s 
shop, he learned the mechanics of 
golf equipment, knowledge which 
has contributed much to his game. 
He began refinishing the heads of 
his driver and three-wood (the only 
woods he carries) a dull black and 
taking off the brand name so that 
nothing on the top of the club could 
disrupt his concentration. He also 
learned to rebuild clubs to suit him. 


Even now he reshapes the heads of 
his woods himself and experiments 
with new sets of irons more than any 
touring pro. 

In a way, Palmer is still dependent 
on his father, to whom he returns for 
help when anything goes wrong with 
his swing. Until recently their friend- 
ly matches with each other were very 
close, with the Deacon often having 
the upper hand. “I think he’d rather 
beat me than win a tournament,” 
Deacon Palmer said last year. “He’d 
come home after winning a tourna- 
ment and I’d knock him off and tell 
him to go out and win a bigger one.” 

By the time he was a student at 
Latrobe High School, Arnold Palmer 
had decided he was going to be a golf 
professional, and tended to be lax 
about studies that didn’t seem to 
further that ambition. Sandlot foot- 
ball, which his family frowmed upon, 
kept him in doctors’ offices, and 
lunch-hour pool, which his school 
frowned upon, kept him in spending 
money. He was, he says, “a hell- 
raiser.” 

At Wake Forest College, which he 
attended on a golf scholarship, he 
continued his easy living while also 
becoming one of the best intercol- 
legiate golfers of his time. Then, in 


1950, his senior year, his best friend 
and fellow golfer, Buddy Worsham, 
was killed in an automobile accident 
after offering to drive Arnold to a 
dance at Duke. A shaken Palmer 
quit school, the first time his con- 
fident approach to life was jarred. 

Enlisting in the Coast Guard, Pal- 
mer came out in 1954. Later that 
year he won his first major title, the 
National Amateur Championship. 
Shortly after that, during a Labor 
Day tournament at Shawnee-on-Del- 
aware, Pa., he met Winifred Walzer, 
20, the daughter of a Bethlehem, Pa. 
eanned goods company president. 
“Arnie was a pretty fast operator,” 
remembers Winnie. Three days after 
he met her he proposed to the snub- 
nosed brunette. They were married 
a few weeks later. 

The following January Palmer 
started on the professional tour. 

“I was ambitious as hell,” he says 
of that first year. “It took money 
to play in the big tournaments, and 
the only way I could get the money 
was by winning it.” 

But he w-as playing too boldly and 
suffering from faults that still bother 
him at times, primarily weak short 
iron and wedge shots and occasional- 
ly hooked woods. He won only $8,000 
in 1955, improved steadily until 1958, 
when his first Masters victory helped 
him become the leading money win- 
ner of the year with $42,600, then 
dropped off to $32,460 in 1959. 

The reason for the decline in win- 
nings was ragged putting. When his 
continued 


GOLF IN THE 
PALMER FASHION 

In his own words, Arriold Palmer 
describes on this and the followmg 
pages signijicanl shots that he made 
during a major victory, the Masters, 
and a major defeat, the 1960 PGA. 


1STH AT THE MASTERS: "A drive 
and a one-iron over the water left me a 
downhill 20-foot putt for an eagle. But 
the fast green worried me plenty. After 
this look I decided to just hit it close.” 
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ISTH AT THE MASTERS: “I was one 

over par here on the second day. I tried to cut 
this tee shot around some trees to the right, 
but it faded too far. The bail hit a tree, then 
bounced back into the fairway 150 yards from 
the tee. I felt kind of fortunate. I hit a wood 
near the green and pitched up close for a par.” 




9TH AT THE PGA: “The last day [left]. I still 
had thoughts of winning, but I needed birdies bad- 
ly. My drive hit in the fairway but kicked into the 
rough. The gra&s was damn thick and the ball was 
sitting down quite deep. I couldn’t really get a club 
on it. I used a nine-iron. The ball sort of floated out 
toward the green. A good pilch shot saved a par.” 



2ND AT THE MASTERS: “A hooked tee shot on 
the second day put me deep in the woods, my worst 
trouble of the whole tournament. I had to turn to 
miss a tree on my backswing. Then I hit a full four- 
iron off the dirt road. I kept it low to go under some 
jagged pine branches and got it well into the fair- 
way. The shot allowed me to make an easy par 5.” 


7TH AT THE PGA: “This is a long par 3. I 
tried to punch a two-iron into the green on 
the last day. The bail hung up on the right 
side and fell into the trap. I had a good lie in 
firm sand. I blasted within three feet of the 
hole for a par. But at this point in the tour- 
nament only birdies would have helped me.” eonlinued 




1ZTH AT THE PGA; had just birdied 11 on the final day and 
was ihinkinjf I was still in the game. My tee shot was a fair five-iron 
about 12 feet to the right of the hole. I hit the putt real well and wa.s 
waiting for it to suddenly break down into the cup. It never did." 



SPORTSMAN OF THE YEAR foiitiiiiied 

putting improved in early 1960, Ar- 
nold Palmer had arrived as golf's best. 

Now it was “watch me, watch me, 
watch me” for real. 

In one tournament last fall he hit 
a hall into a nearly impossible lie be- 
hind a green. “Palmer is in a little 
trouble here on lo,” said a true-to-life 
radio announcer in a hushed voice 
that carried out over the tense, silent 
gallery. “You can tell them Arnold 
Palmer is in an awful lot of trouble,” 
said Palmer, his forelock bobbing imp- 
ishly. The gallery laughed. Then, 
stage set, he hit the ball two inches 
from the hole. It was more than a 
golf shot, it was a magnificent pro- 
duction. “You might as well face it: 
Arnie is a ham,” said Winnie Palmer 
when told of the shot. 

Ham or not, Palmer’suncanny abil- 
ity to sink winning shots has given 
birth to a new verb in golfing circles 
—“to Palmer.” When a pro tells of 
sinking a chip shot, for example, he 
may say, “I Palmered it right in.” 
The word carries an implication of 
1) laudable skill and 2) a smidgen 
of good fortune. 

Because he Palmered in so many 
golf shots, Arnold’s three-bedroom 
white ranch house overlooking his fa- 
ther’s course near Latrobe has become 
the focal point of a hectic sporting 
enterprise. 

Winnie is in charge of the two 
blonde Palmer girls, Peggy, 4, and 
Amy, 2, and the telephone. The tele- 
phone is the most demanding. Its 
ringing marks the stream of requests 
for Palmer’s services, some blithely 
brash, others plea.singly promising. 
Tlie ones he and Mark McCormack, 
his business manager and lawyer, ac- 
cept amount to a cornucopia of lu- 
crative enterprises that pushed Palm- 
er’s 1960 income up to $190,000. 

Last year Palmer played 22 exhibi- 
tions at an average of $1,500 each. A 
company brought out a line of golf 
clothes in his name, another started 
an Arnold Palmer golf shoe. He col- 
lects royalties on sales of his Wilson 
golf clubs, endorses Munsingw'ear golf 
shirts, L&M cigarettes and Heinz cat- 
sup. Ho is part owner of an electric 
golf car company. His weekly news- 
paper column, The Palmer Method, 
is becoming a daily piece, and his first 
golf instructional book is being pub- 
lished. Among projects which he may 
become associated with soon are a 


chain of golf courses, a variety of 
golf-practice devices, golf toys and 
even an Arnold Palmer bug repellent. 

Palmer’s popularity has even en- 
abled him to exercise directly his yen 
for showmanship. He has appeared on 
What’s My Line? (they guessed it), 
Masquerade Party (so did they) and 
the Perry Conio Show. 

His schedule is as crowded as a first 
tee on Sunday. In one nine-day period 
last summer he played golf or held 
business meetings successively in 
Connecticut, Long Island, upstate 
New York, New Jersey, Massachu- 
setts, Ohio, Illinois, Missouri and In- 
diana. During this time he shot three 
G6s and three 68s. 

Only the pursuit of his latest hob- 
by, flying, has allowed him to keep 
up the frantic pace that success has 
brought. Palmer is an accomplished 
but as yet unlicen.sed pilot. Taking 
a commercial pilot along in the twin- 
engine aircraft he likes to rent, he 
has in recent months logged 200 hours 
of flying time, some of it in weather 
that would have grounded a duck. 
He often invites the touring pros to 
fly with him, but gets only one taker, 
fellow Pennsylvanian Art Wall. 

A power dive at 6SO mph 

His enthu.siasm for flying is bound- 
ed by no speed limits. At Pensacola 
this spring Palmer badgered a pilot 
from the Navy’s Blue Angels stunt 
team to take him up in a two-seater 
F-Nine-F jet so that he could fly it. 

“We’re 50 feet off the ground and 
the pilot says, ‘All yours, Arnie,’ ” 
Palmer recalled before a grillful of lis- 
teners at a tournament last fall. “The 
first thing I know, I’ve got her in a 
6’G turn. We gain some altitude, and 
the pilot tells me how to roll her. I 
give her a little flip, and there we go, 
corkscrewing across Florida.” 

And there goes Palmer, too, setting 
down his Seagram’s V.O. on the rocks, 
waving his arms with more verve 
than he ever puts into the descrip- 
tion of a golf shot. 

“We get up to 20,000 feet and the 
pilot says, ‘Point her straight dowm 
and I’ll pull her out.’ So I stick her 
nose at the beach and down we go at 
650 mph. We pulled out at 50 feet.” 

Palmer end.s his story with less zeal, 
'i’he Navy pilot, whom he got to 
know well, was killed when the same 
plane crashed the day after Arnie 
won the Masters last April. 

There are other things Palmer does 


which such a sports celebrity could 
think twice about, i.e., working with 
pow’er tools, playing baseball and foot- 
ball with local kids, Indian wrestling 
and crossing Fifth Avenue against 
the light. 

Considering his daring on a golf 
course, all this is understandable. But 
there is a streak of western Pennsyl- 
vania conservatism in him, too. 

W'innie is not permitted to wear 
fingernail polish, dyed hair is a Palm- 
er anathema, and when he built his 
house three years ago it was too small 
because he insisted on paying for it 
with cash. Since then a den, a ga- 
rage and a full finished basement have 
been added. 

On the less conservative side, he 
has owned 17 automobiles in five 
years, from a watermelon Ford to a 
white Cadillac, and he is a lavish tip- 
per. He paid his U.S. Open caddie 
.$1,500. 

Arnold Palmer’s intense desire to 
win every tournament he plays has 
not diminished with successive victo- 
ries but remains as firm as ever. He 
is now especially eager to win the Brit- 
ish Open, and talks of trying to cap- 
ture the Open of every country which 
holds such an event. (There are 24 
of them.) “Money is not as important 
to me as championships,’' he has said. 

In a sense, Palmer is an amateur in 
a professional sport. The business 
sidelines that have developed as he 
prospered frankly bore him. lie has 
shrugged off his success in his matter- 
of-fact fashion, enjoying it but hard- 
ly reveling in it. Recently he went 
to a high school football game in 
Huntington, W. Va. “Nobody will 
know me here,” he said happily to a 
friend, a little bit of the old hell- 
raiser’s spirit in his voice. “We’ll walk 
around down by the end zone and if 
anybody comes over I’ll say I’m a 
scout from Wake Forest and you say 
you’re a scout from Maryland.” 

Minutes later a youngster in a foot- 
ball uniform came running up. Arnold 
Palmer put on his best scout-from- 
Wake-Forest look. “Yes, son?” he said 
importantly. "Excuse me,” said the 
boy, holding out a crumpled popcorn 
bag, “but would you autograph this 
for me, Mr. Palmer?” 


For other Sportsmen 
of 1960, see page 34 
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A BUSINESS CAR is Waiting for you any time, 
anywhere. Now you can go anywhere your 
business takes you, follow your own schedule, 
make more calls in a clean new Hertz car! 
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OTHERS WORTHY OF HONOR 


I f the Olympics provided no In- 
controvertible hero for 1960, the 
Games did provide, at least in U.S. 
eyes, an incontrovertible heroine, 
Wilma Rudolph. Slender Skeeter Ru- 
dolph, the fastest of that team of 
Tennessee State girls called the Tiger 
Belles, was an interna- 
tional sensation as she 
won the 100- and 200- 
meter dashes and an- 
chored the U.S. 400- 
meter relay team to vic- 
tory at Rome. Her long, 
smooth stride left all op- 
po.sition behind in the 
red-brown dust of the 
Olympic track. Not 
since Fanny Blankers- 
Koen of The Nether- 
lands had there been 
such an Olympic hero- 
ine, and not since Babe 
Didrikson in 1932 had 
an American woman 
track star done so well. 

Wilma’s victories de- 
lighted a country long 
accustomed to seeing 
solid and stolid Russian 
and European women 
dominate the Olympic 
events. With her lissome 
grace and warm smile, 

Wilma was not only a 
winner, she was delight- 
fully American as well. 

If Wilma was unques- 
tionably the best in her 
specialty, the selection 
of her counterparts in 
many other sports was 
not nearly so simple. 

In baseball this was 
the year that “Beat ’Em Sues” be- 
came the biggest rallying cry since 
Teddy Roosevelt’s “Charge.” The 
Bugs never would have beat the ’ems, 
however, without Dick Groat to lead 
them into battle, minuscule ElRoy 
Face to lead them out again and, 
most dramatically of all, boyish Bill 
Mazeroski to hit the home run that 
ended the 1960 baseball season. Ted 


Williams hit a glorious home run too. 
His la-st time at bat — ever. 

Tlie year before, when his team 
had a 2 and 7 record, they hung Min- 
nesota Football Coach Murray War- 
math in effigy, but his tough and 
determined 1960 team surprisingly 


turned out to be college football's 
best. If Warmath was the year’s most 
successful coach, how about Jordan 
Olivar at Yale, who proved the game 
can be played superbly, even in an 
Ivy patch? Among field leaders, the 
best in the college game was Gibbs, 
Mis.sissippi’s Jake of all trades, while 
Pro John Unitas still looked unbeat- 
able, even if his Colts didn’t. 


Basketball’s highest performance 
came from towering Wilt Chamber- 
lain, who smashed pro scoring rec- 
ords by throwing ball after ball down 
through the hoop. Agile Oscar Rob- 
ertson led the college scorers, helped 
the U.S. Olympic team to victory 
and then became a pro 
with the most impres- 
sive debut since — well, 
Wilt Chamberlain. 

Hockey’s rugged non- 
pareil, Maurice Richard, 
pleased all goalies by 
quitting, but another 
oldster, Gordie Howe, 
broke alltime scoring 
marks, and a youngster, 
Bobby Hull, looked 
good enough to do the 
same one day. 

Speed sports saw Don- 
ald Campbell crash his 
turbojet car at 36.!i mph, 
and not retire; Stirling 
Moss, auto racing’s 
brave bull, crash at 120 
mph, and not retire; and 
Mira Slovak week a hy- 
droplane at 160 mph. 
He did retire— for two 
months. 

There was speed to 
spare among swimmers, 
too, with the youthful 
likes of Mike Troy, 
Chris von Saltza and 
Lynn Burke setting rec- 
ords by the poolful. 
And this was the year 
that lovely Carol Heiss 
danced to a champion- 
ship on ice; that scrap- 
py Deane Beman scram- 
bled to one on a golf course : and that a 
fat, happy Dutchman, Willem Geer- 
sen, won international honors behind 
his big black trotter, Ilairos II. 

Bearing all these outstanding per- 
formances well in mind, we give you in 
the next five pages the 15 sports fig- 
ures who with Wilma Rudolph make 
a fitting gallery of runners-up to Ar- 
nold Palmer, Sportsman of the Year. 




JOE O'BRIEN, HARNESS RACING. This very quiet, 
very short and very clever horseman took a 3-year-old 
colt with hoof trouble, Blaze Hanover, and led him, 
with patience and only the thinnest hopes of winning, 
to the Hambletonian. Ignoring the odds against him, 
O’Brien drove Blaze to a four-heat victory over the best. 



VERNON LAW, BASEBALL. On a team of team 
players, no one was more selfless than this 30-year-old 
Mormon elder. Pitching in and out of turn, he started 
35 games, won 20, beat the tough teams and pitched the 
Pirate.s to their first pennant in 33 years. Finally, on an 
injured ankle, he twice beat the Yankees in the Series. 



FLOYD PATTERSON, BOXING. When, with a fire 
burning in his head and in his dark, purposeful fists, Pat- 
terson knocked out Ingemar Johansson in the fifth round, 
he became more than the first man ever to regain the 
heavyweight championship of the world: in those few 
minutes he came of age as a man, a fighter and a hero. 



JACK NICKLAUS, GOLF. Twenty-year-old Jack was 
the Arnold Palmer of amateur golf and, next to Palmer, 
the most talked-about golfer of the year. His 282 in the 
U.S. Open was second to Palmer’s 280 and a record low 
for an amateur. His 269 at Merion in the World Ama- 
teur recalled to followers Bobby Jones’s Slam of 1930. 


CONTINUED 



EVGENY GRISHIN, WINTER SPORTS. 

At Squaw Valley the athletes did far 
more Chan win medals. They enjoyed 
themselves, and they enjoyed one 
another. The friendliest and most 
charming man at the Games was 
Ru&sia’s speed skater (two gold med- 
als}, Grishin, whose warm and open 
ways helped make the 1960 Winter 
Games the most succe-ssful ever held. 


DARLENE HARD, TENNIS. Last 
September Darlene finally won the 
women’s national singles title. The 
bouncy 25-year-old Californian had 
previously reached the semifinals 
three times and the finals once, and 
it was beginning to look as if she was 
doomed to second-class status for 
life. But on her eighth try, Darlene 
defeated Maria Bueno and made it. 







JACK BRABHAM, MOTOR SPORTS. In winning his second 
straight world championship, this cool Australian proved 
himself to be one of the fastest, most scientific road racing 
drivers ever. Eminently sensible, he never overstrained his 
British Coopers, never drove faster than necessary to win. 




JOE BELUNO, FOOTBALL. Every 
enemy defense was keyed again.st 
him, yet the chunky Navy halfback 
with the pistonlike legs scored 110 
points, ran for 834 yards, threw and 
caught passes, quick-kicked, blocked 
and tackled. To him, All-America 
was less important than a tribute 
paid him by his teammates: "It is a 
priNdlege to play with Joe Bellino." 


JEFF FARRELL, SWIMMING. As 

the packed Detroit galleries looked 
on in uneasy disbelief, this 23-year- 
oid Kansan, who only six days before 
had been operated on for appendici- 
iLs, competed in the U.S. Olympic 
trials. On his sixth and final try he 
made the team, and three weeks later 
in Rome anchored both U.S. relay 
teams to Olympic and world records. 

CONTINUED 


NOKMAN VAN BROCKUN, PRO FOOTBALL. 

Ever since he came to the Los Angeles Rams in 
1949, the quiet, cheerful tactician now with the 
Philadelphia Eagles has been one of pro foot- 
ball’s two or three best quarterbacks. An accu- 
rate passer and a brilliant strategist who calls his 
own plays, he also has, in abundance, that air of 
authority which is essential to leadership. No 
player now playing in the National Football 
League is more respected by hi.s fellow craftsmen. 




J. D. SCHAPIRO, HORSE RACING. 

The Washington D.C. International, 
which seeks to bring together the best 
race horses in the world, acquired in 
it.s ninth renewal total recognition as 
a unique event, and the credit for this 
belongs to John Schapiro, president of 
Maryland’s Laurel Race Course and 
for years a devoted champion of inter- 
national Thoroughbred competition. 



JACK RILEY, HOCKEY. Imaginative and 
persevering, Coach Jack Riley built, molded 
and patched together a team of amateur U.S. 
skaters who upset Canada and U.S.S.R. and 
scored a startling Winter Olympics victory. 


FRANCIS CHICHESTER, YACHTING. 

Alone in his 39-foot Gipsy Moth III this Brit- 
ish mapmaker-sailor, a vigorous 58, battled 
a succession of storms to win the Slocum 
Society’s first transatlantic solo sailing race. 



RAIMONDO D'INZEO, HORSE SHOWS. 

No other show jumping rider was even close 
to the daring Italian army reserve officer who 
captured the Olympic gold medal, then, for 
the second time, won the world championship. 



PETE NEWELL, BASHETBALL. One of the 

finest leaders of young men in sport and a bril- 
liant tactical innovator, Newell ended a dis- 
tinguished career at California by coaching 
the U.S. Olympic team to victory at Rome. 
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PLANNED RETURN of 

kickoff had Dean (35) 
taking ball, then hold- 
ing up for instant (dot- 
ted line) while Tim 
Brown (22) moved in 
to lead way as Eagles 
blocked out defend- 
ers (bottom center). 


PRO FOOTBALL / Tex Maci/e 


ON KICKOFF RETURN THAT PRECEDED WINNING TOUCHDOWN. TED DEAN (35) IS LED THROUGH CHUTE BY TIM BROWN (22) AS PACKER 


A spectacular kickoff return in the first quarter set up the 

Philadelphia Eagles' first world championship in 11 

years, but a stubborn unyielding defense made the run count 


IT WAS a day for the old, the bold 
I and the wise. The Philadelphia 
Eagles, in the positions that count 
most— quarterback, linebacker and 
defensive backs — are an elderly, in- 
telligent team; the Green Bay Pack- 
ers in the same positions are equally 
intelligent but younger. By the end 
of the bright December afternoon in 
Philadelphia, the seasoned wisdom 
of age had triumphed over the bold 
wisdom of youth, and the Philadel- 
phia Eagles were the champions of 
the football world with a 17-13 vic- 
tory over Green Bay. 

The climactic moment came late, 
but it was not unexpected. One spec- 
tacular, well-devised kickoff return 
(above) set up the Eagles’ game-win- 
ning touchdown. Ted Dean, a rookie 


with the glacial calm of the Eagles’ 
own Norm Van Brocklin, ran the ball 
back all the way to the Packer 39- 
yard line. He managed this on the 
strength of a kickoff-return play built 
into the Eagles’ system by Head 
Coach Buck Shaw in only 10 minutes 
a couple of days before the game. The 
play was de\ised by Assistant Coach 
Charley Gauer, the same man who a 
few weeks earlier had put in the fake 
halfback trap play that brought two 
touchdowns and victory over the 
New York Giants (SI, Dec. 5), Gauer 
had noted that two men on the right 
side of the Packer kickoff team were 
fast and one was slow. Setting up 
special blocks, the Eagles opened a 
long, wide chute for Dean, who held 
up momentarily until blocker Tim 


Brown could get out ahead of him, 
then rolled 58 yards down the field. 

It was a brilliant play, and certain- 
ly the key that unlocked the last 
door for the Eagles. From the Pack- 
ers’ 39, Van Brocklin, at his compe- 
tent best, fooled the Packer defense. 
Eschewing his strong passing game, 
except for a short shovel to Billy 
Barnes, he gained with running plays. 
Dean diving over from the five for 
the winning touchdown. 

Before Dean’s kickoff runback, it 
was the Eagles’ not-so-spectacular 
but equally well-devised defense that 
laid the groundwork for victory. 
True, the weather may have helped 
the Eagles. The field, which had lain 
frozen for a week, thawed just enough 
to make it slippery, and the power- 
ful Green Bay runners — Jim Taylor, 
Paul Hornung and Tom Moore- 
peeled rubber when they tried to 
take off. But they were handicapped 
much more severely by that astute 
Philadelphia defensive platoon. 
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A big run wins for a big defense 



“We gave them the outside,” said 
Chuck Bednarik, the ancient Eagle 
corner linebacker and offensive cen- 
ter. “Their runners are tough but 
they are not too fast. We didn’t want 
them busting up the middle, so we 
closed the middle off. We wanted to 
force Hornung to go outside, for in- 
stance. He’s a hell of a cutback run- 
ner— he likes to start wide, then cut 
back over the tackle. The pursuit 
hasn’t got time to get to him when 
he cuts back, so we made sure there 
wasn’t any hole for the cutback and 
figured we could get him on the 
sideline.” 

This strategy worked very well. 
The Packer runners did break loose 
now and then, but the Eagle defen- 
sive line, not regarded as the best in 
the league, tried stunts for much of 
the game and just often enough they 
worked. When they didn’t, the Eagles 
looked bad. A Packer blocker, moving 
in to take an Eagle tackle to the out- 
side, would find him already moving 


away. Taylor or Hornung whanged 
through the resulting holes for long 
gains. But, over-all, the Eagles 
guessed right more often than did 
the Packers. 

That they were doing so became 
evident very early. In the first quar- 
ter the Packers twice recovered fum- 
bles around the Eagle 20-yard line, 
yet came up with only three points 
(they later scored three more on a 
field goal). Once, for the first time 
this year, the Packers were stopped 
from a first down inside the Eagle 10. 
It was clear then that this was a day 
for the Eagles. 

An Eagle offensive tackle put it 
succinctly: “Somehow I knew in the 
first few plays we would win the 
game. You get to feel it after a 
while.” Van Brocklin seconded his 
feeling. “After they missed early in 
the game,” the quarterback said, “I 
knew we would win. I didn't know 
how or when but I knew we would. 
It was just a question of time.” 


When the beautifully executed 
Eagle defense, designed to deny the 
Packers their ground strength, 
worked, the issue was decided. The 
Packers could no longer depend upon 
their very strong runners and they 
were forced to throw the ball, playing 
the game the Eagles wanted them to 
play. Unfortunately for the Packers, 
they were throwing into the strongest 
pass defense in the league. Although 
their quarterback, Bart Starr, threw 
very well, the game was in the bag. 

The Packers had one chance, late 
in the third quarter. John Symank, 
a bright, alert safety man, gambled 
by leaving his man in the end zone 
and picked off a Van Brocklin pass 
ticketed for Tommy McDonald. 
Cheered by this interception, the 
Packers marched for their only 
touchdown, going ahead 13-10 with 
some nine minutes left to play. Then 
came Dean’s kickoff return and vic- 
tory for the Eagles. 

FOR AFL CHAMPIONSHIP, TURN PAGE 
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A big pass wins in a new ieague 


T he American Football League 
wound up its first season with a 
good football game. The Houston 
Oilers, led by a smart, aggressive quar- 
terback, a pair of strong young run- 
ners and some enthusiastic pass re- 
ceivers, won 24 16 over the Los Ange- 
les Chargers. More important to the 
league, whose woes have been more fis- 
cal than physical, 32,183 people paid 
to watch the game — the biggest paid 
crowd in the short history of the AFL. 

George Blanda, who played for a 
long time with the Chicago Bears, 
was the quarterback of the Houston 
team, and he used the tools at his 
command with a veteran’s skill. He 
completed 16 of 32 passes against a 
defense which, on occasion, erred 
grievously, and none of his throws 
were intercepted. He used his strong 
young running backs sparingly, but 
at the right times. Billy Cannon, who 


was the prize in a preseason suit be- 
tween the Oilers and the NFL Los 
Angeles Rams, proved his worth by 
running indefatigably. Dave Smith, 
a useful, if small, fullback, also per- 
formed well. 

But it was Blanda who made the 
difference in this game. The key play 
was an 88-yard pass from Blanda to 
Cannon early in the fourth period. Tt 
came on third down, in the face of an 
extremely aggressive Charger defense 
that seemed to have taken control of 
the game. 

“They played us very tight,” 
Blanda said later. “They had the 
corner back and the safety up real 
close, and I knew' the play was there. 
You know, Billy Cannon is very fast. 
1 figured he could get a step on Jim 
Sears, the safety. Sears was isolated 
on Cannon in this up-close defense, 
and Cannon went by him and got 


the step, and all I had to do was hang 
the ball up there for him.” Cannon 
caught the pass at midfield and out- 
ran Sears for the touchdown. 

That wasn’t the end, how-ever. A 
little later Houston drove to the 
Charger one-yard line, w’here on 
fourth down they had inches to go for 
a first down. A field goal would have 
put them ahead 27-16— beyond im- 
aginable reach. But the Oilers elected 
to go for the first down on the Charg- 
er one, and they missed. The Charg- 
ers, exhilarated by the heroism of the 
defensive platoon, marclied down- 
field confidently. The Oilers finally 
stopped them on the Houston 22 with 
just a minute left to play. 

“We scored four times on tliis club 
on wedges inside the five,” Blanda 
explained. “We figured Volney Peters 
[a tackle] was the w'eak spot in their 
defensive line and that Fred Wallner 
(offensive guard and line coach] could 
move him. You have to try what you 
feel sure you can do. I called the play, 
and they closed every one down to 
the middle and pinched off the hole.” 

It was a wild, harum-scarum game, 
marred by frequent fights on the field 
that reflected the animosity the two 
coaches— Sid Gillman of the Charg- 
ers and Lou Rymkus, a disregarded 
assistant to Gillman on the Rams in 
1958 and 1959— feel tow'ard one an- 
other. But the two teams looked far 
better than the rather undisciplined 
clubs that began the season. Paul 
Lowe, a thin, quick halfback for Los 
Angeles, ran beautifully all day. Jack 
Kemp, the Charger quarterback, 
threw well enough but was handi- 
capped by receivers who fielded the 
ball like intoxicated Jugglers. (“If we 
had been catching the ball in the first 
half,” Gillman said after the game, 
“their pass defense would not have 
looked so good.” He was right.) The 
defenses on both sides left inviting 
gaps from time to time, but both 
teams played fiercely and well 
enough for the most part. 

On the basis of this game, it may 
be said the AFL is on the way. end 


NATTY OWNER BUO ADAMS OF OILERS HAS BIG HELLO FOR GRIMY CANNON AFTER GAME 



WILSON STAFF 

naiiied“BalloftheYear” 

by “Golfer of the Year” Arnold Palmer 

Sold Through Golf Professional Shops Only 


We are understandably proud that 
Arnold Palmer, a member of Wilson’s 
“Staff of Champions,” was elected “Pro- 
fessional Golfer of the Year.” In winning 
the Masters’, the Open and other major 
tournaments, Arnold Palmer used a 
Wilson Staff ball exclusively. “For my 
money,” says Palmer, “Wilson Staff is 
the ball of the year. I always play to win 
with Wilson.” 
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COLLEGE . 

BASKETBALL/ 


What it takes 


T he best college basketball player 
in the country, Jerry Lucas of Ohio 
State, led his team into Madison 
Square Garden’s Holiday Festival last 
week and to victory over the nation’s 
second-best team, St. John’s. It was 
both a superbly played game and a 
preview of a highly probable meet- 
ing between these two team.s in the 
NCAA championship next March. 
In his deadpan, seemingly effortless 
way, Lucas was implacable defensively 
(fe//) and unstoppable on offense 
(right). This poised, graceful young- 
ster cannot be described adequately 


SURPRISE ATTACK from the rear by OSU’s 
hustling Larry Siegfried, who knocks hall out 


ON THE DEFENSIVE, Ohio State’s Jerry Lucas smothers layup attempt by St. 
John’s Forward Willie Hall. He did this repeatedly to rival shooters and drivers. 



Photographs by Herb Schar/mun 


to be tops 


by the term All-America. He is one 
of the very finest players the game 
has yet seen, and his team provides 
a perfectly balanced supporting cast. 
Still, St. John’s, playing cautiously 
and defending well, had a half-time 
lead of 10 points, chiefly because of 
Tony Jackson’s outside shooting. In 
the second half Ohio State put on an 
aggressive zone defense that rattled 
St. John’s and forced them into many 
errors. Lucas did the rest, floating 
in soft hooks, blocking shots and 
controlling the rebounds. State, best 
team in the land, won 70-65. end 



of Tony Jackson’s grasp, leaves St. John’s 
top scorer empty-handed and open-mouthed. 



ON THE OFFENSIVE, Lucas times graceful leap over reaching hand and nudging 
elbow of St. John’s Center Gary Maroza-s, deftly tips in two of his 23 points. 
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MEN 

LIKE 

GODS 

by ALEXANDER ELIOT 

Striding, leaping, running, the athletes of 
ancient Greece were immortalized, in 
bronze that breathes and marble that ripples, 
by sculptors whose art has never been 
surpassed. In the following pages a noted 
art critic and sportsman re-creates the spirit 
of an age that believed its athletes — 
more than other men — approached the 
perfection Greece attributed to its gods 


MEN LIKE CODS continued 


Single is the race, single 
Of men and of gods; 

From a single mother we both draw breath. 
But a dijference of power in everything 
Keeps us apart . . . 

Yet ii’£? can in greatness of mind 
Or of body be like the immortals. 

Though we know not to what goal . . . 

Fate has written that we shall run. 


these opening lines of a victory ode. the ancient 
Greek poet Pindar caught the whole meaning of classi- 
cal religion once and for ail. The Greek gods were 
exuberantly young; they were swift, powerful, pas- 
sionate and radiant with the light of immortal grace. 
And the Greeks believed that, at certain moments of 
great striving, mortal men could overcome “the dif- 
ference of power in everything'’ that kept them apart 
from the gods. Such opportunities for what the Greeks 
called arete came in battle and. especially, in sports. 

Arete is often translated to mean “excellence.” but 
it implies a great deal more than being first and best. 
Arete, in any endeavor, carries with it the unmistak- 
able bloom of perfection, a striving for more than 
human accomplishment under conditions of great 
stress. As such, it is the standard against which great 
performances in sports should be measured and it is 
the standard used for the selection of SpoitTS Illus- 
TRATEo's Sportsman of the Year (jt’c page 22). Arete 
was the sunshine of the Greek soul, the key to the spirit 
of classical Greece. And the key to Circek sculpture is 
arete of the body: it aims to show men moving per- 
fectly — striding, leaping, running, wrestling in the clear 
light of Greece — as the gods themselves might move. 

Pindar's words show why Greek statues of gods and 
athletes often seem interchangeable. For the Greek 
sculptors, some of whose few remaining masterpieces 
are presented in these pages, set themselves the task of 
rendering immortal the fleeting perfection achieved 
by the heroes of their games. 

Ironically, their monuments of men outlived the 
gods themselves. The great Greek sculptors knew how 
to pour flashes of the spirit into cold forms and breathe 
life into stillness. They shaped dead matter to outrival 
life itself. No other sculptors ever surpassed them, and 
only a few have approached their genius. 

If Greek sculptors strove for perfection, so did their 
athletes. Their aim was to perform like gods. This could 
be achieved only at moments, through disciplined 


training, coupled with a god’s assistance during com- 
petition. Godlikeness was the athlete's goal, and vic- 
tory merely the proof of its accomplishment. 

Not long ago a prizefighter in the ring at the Boston 
Arena threw off his robe — to discover that he had left 
his trunks in the dressing room. One pictures him 
squirming under the klieg lights, surrounded by a vast 
astonished hush. Then a hurricane of laughter comes 
suddenly crashing about his ears. It must have been a 
nightmare occasion for the fighter; something to re- 
member. sweating, in the dark watches of the night, 
Contrast this comedy with the solemn parade of ath- 
letes at the classical Olympics, where nudity was the 
rule. In Greece nudity and exercise went together, for 
the very good reason that to feel pulled together in 
the buff one must be in trim. An athlete stripped can 
look more pulled together than a knight in armor or 
Cary Grant in tails. At the classical Olympian games, 
which were inaugurated as a regular four-year event 
in 776 B.C.. no one except the contestants from Greek 
cities of Asia Minor, who were influenced by Persian 
ideas of modesty, wore so much as a loincloth. This 
is why statues of athletes, commissioned to commemo- 
rate a singular feat during Olympian games, are of 
nude men. 

The Greek freedom from clothes did not extend to 
women except in the isolated case of Spartan maid- 
ens. Herodotus, the first great historian, stuffily re- 
marked that “women remove their modesty with their 
garments.” Plato got nowhere suggesting that they be 
required to train their bodies lifelong in the nude be- 
side the men. Of goddesses, Aphrodite alone was repre- 
sented in the nude. She was the goddess of love, and 
her statues look it. 

No female figures are included in this survey be- 
cause there are extant none of the first quality that can 
be called athletic. Both Artemis and Athena were su- 
premely athletic, of course, and these virgin deities 
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"Kouros,” or '"Youth," is maffnificent example of 
archaic sculpture that combined stylized severity 
of Egyptian carvings with athletic spirit of Greece. 


wer'e honored with hundreds of splendid images in 
marble, bronze and “chryselephantine” (ivory and 
gold combined). But little is left of them beyond the 
turn of a slim ankle or a flowing tunic. 

The Olympics were the great occasion for Greek 
men to achieve perfection of physical grace, to strive 
toward the fulfillment of all that they believed to be 
godlike in man. By the sixth century Greek colonics 
as far away as Marseilles were sending contestants 
home. Soon rival games came to be instituted in honor 
of Apollo at Delphi, Poseidon at Corinth and Zeus 
at Nemea. As President-elect Kennedy pointed out last 
week (The Soft American), the games were times of 
truce that took precedence over all emergencies, even 
including the Persian invasions and the Peloponnesian 
war. While Sparta’s brave Three Hundred fought and 
died at Thermopylae, the Olympics went into session 
on schedule. 

The games included foot, horse and chariot races 
galore. Greek soldiers customarily raced into battle 
(which took the Persians aback at Marathon), and so 
one grueling foot race at Olympia was run fully armed. 
Boxing favored the biggest men: it allowed no division 
into weight classes, no rests between rounds and no 
hitting below the neck; decisions were by knockout or 
TKO only. The pankration was even more savage: a 
bare-handed fight with no holds barred. If our profes- 
sional wrestlers were in earnest (perish the thought!), 
their performances would be just like those in the pan- 
kration* More popular, at least among the partici- 
pants. was a form of wrestling that stressed agility, 
the object being not to maim or even pin one's man, 
but simply to throw him. At the apex of the games 
stood its most demanding contest, the pentathlon, 
which combined wrestling with four other events: dis- 
cus, javelin, broad jump and sprint. Only a man who 
swept all five events of the pentathlon, it was said, 
merited a statue. For, until the days of their decline, 

continued 
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the Greeks believed that only an all-round athlete, 
superior in every respect, could be truly godlike, and 
they meant their monuments to honor not just men, 
but gods. 

For the ancients, art and athletics were but two sides 
of a single blessing granted by the gods. Homer’s fa- 
mous descriptions of Achilles' shield and Alcinous’ 
palace prove the Greeks to have been lovers of fine 
things right from the start. Theirs was a nation blessed 
with brilliant artisans in bronze, ivory, silver and gold, 
But Greece appears to have produced no full-scale 
statues until the seventh century B.C., when Egypt 
taught her how. The Pharaoh Psammetichos had in- 
vited the Greeks to build a trading center, Naucratis, 
on the delta of the Nile. Exploring the ancient land 
from there, the Greek visitors were greatly impressed 
with Egypt's monumental carvings in stone. Back 
home they commissioned their own ivory carvers to 
make similar things in native marble. 

The two marbles and four bronzes shown herewith 
are ail Greek originals superb in quality. Such a selec- 


tion would not have been possible 50 years ago, when 
students had to make do for the most part with Ro- 
man copies or pieces of the same. (Masterpieces are 
inimitable: they cannot be copied successfully.) These 
originals are all in good condition, furthermore, except 
that one lacks an arm. Most of them were discovered 
in Greece in our time, thanks to modern archaeology. 

The first results of the Greeks' attempts to emulate 
the great sculpture they had seen in Egypt were statues 
of the so-called Koiiros (Youth) type. The best of 
these, shown on page 49, was discovered on the island 
of Melos and now stands in the Athens museum. The 
bare marble in gray museum light unfortunately gives 
but a faded notion of the vanished reality, for once it 
stood outdoors, stained plum-red and waxed. Eyes, 
lips and hair were painted also, in primary colors ap- 
propriate to the brilliant Greek sunshine. 

If the statue's debt to Egyptian models is obvious, 
so are its Greek innovations. In Egypt only slaves went 
naked. By contrast, this aristocratic figure is entirely 
nude. Secondly, the storied “archaic smile" illuminates 
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the statue, as if it were bringing good news from (he 
happy gods. Finally, the Egyptian set rule of human 
proportions has been thrown overboard to produce a 
younger, stronger, springier, deeper-breathing, more 
athletic figure. 

It makes one think of Pindar's prayer for foot racers: 
“Grant them with feet so light to pass through life!” 

Sculptors of the next century, the sixth, excelled at 
bas-relief. Prize examples at Athens, which at one 
time adorned the pedestals of statues long since lost, 
depict a Rugbyiike scrimmage with a small ball, wres- 
tling and something the books call hockey although 
it probably was lacrosse. 

Strange as it may seem, the ancients played a kind 
of lacrosse long before the North American Indians 
reinvented it. A classical writer described the game: 
“Each player has in his right hand a racket ending in 
a sort of flat bend whose center is woven with gut 
plaited like a net. Each side strives to be the first to 
drive the ball to the opposite end of the ground from 


its own.” In the bas-relief shown here the carver shows 
the rackets in profile only, like the faces of the players 
themselves, because he has not the trick of presenting 
such things frontally. The illusion of deep space also 
was lacking from sixth century bas-relief: action look 
place laterally on a narrow stage. The limitation made 
for artistic unity on the whole, but problems of per- 
spective did arise. 

When in doubt, the artists of the period invariably 
fell back on handsome, semi-abstract conventions. 
Unable to carve hair as it actually grows and flows, 
they settled for beehive or helmctlike approximations. 
Landscape they simply ignored, but the fiat back- 
grounds of their bas-reliefs were painted to represent 
the sky. The art of these bas-reliefs mingles poetry and 
prose: precise conventions clashing with exact descrip- 
tions. Not until the succeeding century, the golden age 
of Greek sculpture, did the two merge perfectly. 

The Charioteer on page 52 is all that remains of a 
life-size bronze that once included the chariot and four 
horses besides. In ancient times as now, the men who 
raced fast horses were less honored than the men who 
owned them: racing has always been the sport of kings, 
or millionaires, and it was one such victor who com- 
missioned this thank offering to Apollo. He brought it 
to the treasury of the god at Delphi, where it remains 
today. The figure is complete except for one arm. The 
remaining hand still clutches the reins of the horses — 
which must have been wrenched free by some fur-clad 
barbaric invader. The horses and chariot, doubtless, 
were melted down in a dark age to make armor, bul- 
lets or pots. By some miracle the figure, a revelation 
in itself, was spared. 

Stillness is the statue’s chief quality, stillness elevat- 
ed to an essential virtue. The Charioteer moves no 
more than need be. yet the still grace of his stance 
sufficiently hints at all that he might do with four met- 
tlesome horses in the dust and clangor of a crowded 
turn. In poise he resembles a high diver or a fencing 
master or an acrobat, or a young tree that raises its 
green crest straight against the wind. 

continued 


Sixth century B.C. bas-relief shows game which looks 
like field hockey but which, on new evidence, seems to be 
Creek version of lacrosse played with gut-webbed sticks. 
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"Charioteer'’ m’«.t once part of larger group, the 
gift of a lucky horse owner to Apollo. It marks 
the transition from archaic to classical period. 


There arc two clues as to how this extraordinao' 
grace was achieved, one technical and the other phil- 
osophical. First the technical point: it is now realized 
that the model for the Charioteer must have been 
carved in wood. A clay mold was made from the mod- 
el. and the solid bronze cast therein. Afterwards the 
bronze was elaborately chased. The youth’s diadem 
was damascened w'ith silver, he received separate 
bronze eyelashes and onyx eyes with enameled whites, 
his lips were inlaid with red copper. Yet all this fine 
work served only to enhance the still finer simplicity 
of the artist's conception, which sprang straight from 
his sensitive use of wood. The Charioteer stands like 
a young tree because he came from a tree. 

The second clue rests in the old philosophical prob- 
lem of the One and the Many. Archaic sculptors strove 
to produce and reproduce one perfect type of man. 
There were distinct formulas for carving his ears, eyes, 
nose, mouth, hair, hands, drapery — everything, in fact. 
This made for strong, arbitrary patterns, as in formal 
poetry. It meant constant reiteration of single arche- 
typal forms underlying nature’s infinite variety. Ar- 
chaic sculptors grasped the principle of the One but 
not of the Many; they ignored the little differences that 
make each person unique; they showed idea) man in 
various poses but never individual men. Then came 
the creator of the Charioteer, early in the fifth cen- 
tury B.C., and gathered both these principles in his 
hands. This marked the transition from archaic to clas- 
sical Greek sculpture. The artist retained the tradition- 
al, semi-abstract patterning of hair, face and tunic; he 
composed the entire figure with practically mathe- 
matical exactitude. Yet, on the other hand, he changed 
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everything — from the tilt of the head to- the thrust of 
the toes — ^just enough to shake the formal fabric with 
the breath of life, What might have seemed cut and 
dried, however beautiful, he made real and warm. 
What might have been merely an ideal athlete now 
became a unique individual. 

The ancients believed that their gods existed in the 
physical and not merely symbolic sense. This might of 
imagination, giving solid form to quicksilver concepts, 
was a primal source of the Greek genius at its height. 
Our civilization has lost this powerful sense. Some fa- 
vored adolescents achieve it, only to lose it again. 
Artists now and then aspire to it. Western poets still 
pine for it, like Wordsworth when he wrote; 

Great God! I'd rather be 

A pagan suckled in a creed outworn. 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 

We hear breakers resounding in a sea cave, and 
nothing more. But the ancients also heard old Triton 
himself trumpeting there. We see whitecaps; they saw 
Poseidon’s horses. We may wistfully acknowledge a 
poetic metaphor; they fell the presence of the gods. 
There lies the heart of the matter; it makes all the dif- 
ference between Homer and, say, Tennyson. Or be- 
tween Paul Manship'sBro/nef/tewi'at Rockefeller Center 
in New York and the fifth century Zeus at Athens — 
the greatest Greek sculpture we possess. 


"Zeus” or "Poseidon” a life-size bronze, is the 
finest sculpture ever created. It embodies essence 
of classical religion: the kinship of gods and men. 


continued 
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This life-size bronze, shown on page 53, was found 
in the sea oft' Artemision. The circumstance may have 
helped to persuade people, by an unconscious process 
of analogy, that it represents Poseidon Earth-shaker, 
god of the wine-dark sea. The statue, at any rate, is 
generally labeled Poseidon, and the guides will tell you 
that it once held a trident ready to hurl like a javelin. 
But the trident, Poseidon’s invariable attribute, was a 
classical equivalent of the modern tunny fork, or fish- 
erman’s spear; it was meant for thrusting, not for 
throwing. The traditional thunderbolt of cloud-gath- 
ering Zeus fits the position much better. 

Furthermore, the same Athens museum contains a 
statuette of Zeus that must have been modeled on this 
masterpiece, still brandishing the thunderbolt. It ap- 
pears from this statuette that the ancients imagined 
the thunderbolt as a kind of blossoming cudgel. 
Doubtless a cudgel rocketing about the sky would 
make better thunder than would a mere bright jagged 
line, and its blossoms might well signify the fructify- 
ing force of the storms that Zeus in his anger wrought. 

Ancient doctors maintained that the best years for 
begetting children lay between the ages of 30 and 55, 
the prime life for active men, Presumably Zeus falls 
within those age limits, since he was Father of the 
Gods. His striding form is electric with young, self- 
renewing energy. His image seems no more “sexual” 
than that of a lion or fighting bull, yet it does radiate 
virility. His face, shown in detail on page 46, looks 
impassive and implacable. He is swift as an eagle, firm 
as an oak, fine-drawn as a spider’s web, smooth as a 
wave, tall as a hill — divine, in fact. 

The statue was intended not only as an object of 
worship but also as an inspiration to men. Remove the 
imagined thunderbolt, picture a javelin balanced there 
instead, and one sees a mortal warrior or an athlete in 
the games. The god resembles a man, who resembles a 
god. Here dissolves the “difference of power in every- 
thing” that separates men from the gods. Here sculp- 
ture makes manifest precisely what Pindar proclaimed: 


■yet we can in greatness of mind 
Or of body be like the immortals. 

War between Athens and Sparta brought the bril- 
liant fifth century to a ruinous close. Men no longer 
kept faith with their geds. Philosophy and science 
soared, since the owl of Athena, wisdom's bird, “flics 
only with the coming of dusk.” But in that same hour 
the muses dance off to bed, so the arts declined, though 
slowly. 

Ale.xandcr the Great disseminated Greek culture 
over a vast area by conquest, but he spread it thin. The 
older and more opulent civilizations of the Near East 
mingled with that of its new Greek rulers; thus Hellen- 
istic art was born. Classical sculpture had recognized 
three basic subjects: gods, heroes and athletes. Hellen- 
istic sculptors of the third and second centuries B,C. 
multiplied this repertoire and took the world for their 
province. In the rich cities of the eastern Mediterranean 
a vast inanimate populace sprang into being. In mar- 
ble. bronze, porphyry, chalcedony, basalt, ivory, silver, 
gold and even crystal, they swarmed the parks and por- 
ticoes; a motionless host of kings and beggars, gods 
and geese, children and drunkards, hounds, horses, 
concubines and fauns. Less than a thousandth part of 
all this dazzling display remains to us. 

It was the time when the first Statue of Liberty, 105 
feet high, bearing a torch, overlooked a harbor and 
was known as the Colos.sus of Rhodes. Hardly less 
famed were the Aphrodite of Melos {Venus de Milo, 
now at the Louvre) and the Laocoon: a contorted mar- 
ble nightmare in which two serpents slay a prophet 
and his sons (now at the Vatican Museum). All this is 
vulgar stuff by classical standards, though still zestful 
and elaborately skilled. By lesser standards, including 
those of the Renaissance, it remains superb. The flame 
of Greek art, flickering low^er, could yet work miracles 
of charm on occasion; witness the Athens Jockey 
opposite. 
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The figure’s specific brilliance is a long way indeed 
from the anonymous intensity of the Kouros four cen- 
turies back. The difference resembles that between a 
prayer and a play, so to speak; the Kouros is a spirit 
poised, and (he Jockey is a personality in action. The 
latter doubtless was modeled from an actual person. 
This merely technical innovation actually marked an 
important shift in human thought. The growth of em- 
pire had brought about a compensating growth of indi- 
vidualism. The old communal ideals, built around the 
free city-state, lay shattered. So now men sought for 
truth in themselves and in each other. Art therefore 
turned personal, various, naturalistic. 

Chances are that the Jockey once had a horse under 
him, and formed part of a race-course monument. But 
tradition hints that he may really have been a Boy on 
a Dolphin. In that case he probably embellished a 
fountain, perhaps as an outrider for Poseidon, or for 
foam-born Aphrodite. But he is racing anyway, swift 

coiuimied 


"Jockey,'' who once may have had a horse under 
him, is triumph of individualism from period whose 
sculpture is less a monument than a story in stone. 
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MEN LIKE GODS continued 


as the wind — his Uinic is wonderfully wind-whipped. 
He bestrides his invisible steed like a very pinwheel of 
boyish excitement; for him the race is everything. 

There seems never to have been a genuinely “Ro- 
man” art, only Greek art commissioned by Romans. 
Yet the taste of the consumers prevailed, as usual. Hel- 
lenistic naturalism slowly gave way to Roman realism: 
a grim adherence to the physical facts. “Warts and 
all” sums it up. 

About a century before the time of Christ, for ex- 
ample, Apollonios of Athens produced for a Roman 
client a life-size boxer, in bronze, correctly detailed, 
right down to the cauliflower ears, split lips and blood- 
soaked beard. The statue, now at Rome’s Terme Mu- 
seum. clearly portrayed an actual champion. He was 
probably a southpaw, since the right side of his head is 
the worse battered, Otherwise he resembles Rocky Mar- 
ciano, having the same square-knotted build and rip- 
pling back muscles. (The Romans, with characteristic 
lack of poetry, likened such muscles to “mice under 
the skin.”) 

Yet all this uncompromising realism is still a world 
away from life casts and waxwork dummies. While it 
presents the facts, it arranges them brilliantly and with 
deceptive casualness. One leg of the statue is four inches 
shorter than the other, for instance, because the proper 
length would have seemed too long. Not slavish imita- 
tion but convincing illusion was the hallmark of Apol- 
lonios’ art. He was like a conjurer playing with appear- 
ances, sure to amaze. Not for him the visions that can 
change the world; for him the gods remained invisible. 
But he could conjure up what seems a real man of flesh 
and blood, in metal. 

The Boxer, shown opposite, has a melancholy yet 
indomitable look. One can picture him seated like this 
in his dressing room after a hard fight, fielding report- 
ers' questions: Well, Champ, how do you feel? O.K., 

I feel O.K. What did you use for the knockout? A 
combination left and right. Did the kid hurt you 


much? Do you look forward to fighting him again? 
Aching, wordless, the champion turns and stares. 

On such harsh notes Greek art draws toward its 
close. All things must end. and endings are apt to be 
harsh. But we have seen the world's greatest sculpture, 
inspired by Egypt, spring suddenly into being — like 
Athena from the head of Zeus. We have watched it 
grow in grace during the sixth century before Christ, to 
reach perfection in the golden fifth. Its slow decline 
thereafter, like the homeward circling of some splendid 
hawk at sunset, has been sad in a sense and yet poign- 
antly beautiful, too. 

It is time to turn away. Very soon the gods died, 
passed away forever, as they had lived. The urge to 
resemble them no longer held. Soon religious asceti- 
cism drove even arete of the body into eclipse. Never 
again, perhaps, will sculpture succeed in creating men 
like gods. 

What, never? Conceivably some youth or boy now 
walks the earth who dreams of a sculpture that will 
rival the Greek. More power to the dreamer! He will 
want to begin by studying the best, and for that he 
must actually go to Greece. The young science of ar- 
chaeology, which began by plundering Greece, now 
enriches her with buried treasure year by year. All but 
one of the sculptures reproduced here remain on Greek 
soil, where they can be studied at leisure in relation to 
the lofty, sea-girt, deep-carved, marble-veined, clear 
land that gave them birth, in brilliant and caressing 
light. It is true that London, Paris, Munich and Rome 
all have in their museums inspiring glimpses of Greek 
art, but now once again as in ancient times the only 
place to get the whole sense of it is Greece herself. 

No coldly conscientious eye will do for this experi- 
ence. Greek sculptures hardly need judging, nor arc 
they merely “artistic” triumphs. They have life in them, 
unquenchable. And still they speak, of sport, of war, 
of men and of the gods. For the joy that springs from 
utmost endeavor is their one rule. end 
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Basketball’s Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE EAST 

New Yorkers have rarely enjoyed them- 
selves so much. They drooled al the con- 
siderable talents of Ohio State’s Jerry 
Lucas and yowled with appreciation as 
the Buckeyes held off the best in the Ea.st 
to win the Holiday Festival. However, 
after a runaway 97-57 victory over Solon 
Hall. Ohio State had a tough time with 
St. John’s before the ambitious Redmen 
bowed 70-G5 (net? page 44'- Then, scram- 
bling, aggressive St. Honavonturo, which 
barely beat I'tah 89-88 in the semifinals, 
pushed the Buckeyes to the limit as Tom 
Stith, slithering and twisting through de- 
fenders, scored 35 points, and Fred Craw- 
ford, a brilliant sophomore forward, add- 
ed 24 more. But Lucas was the difference. 
He scored 32 points, rebounded tena- 
ciou-sly, and Ohio State won 84-82. Later, 
St. John’.s handily defeated Utah 73-65 
for third place despite 34 points by 6- 
{oot-9 Billy McGill. 

Small but slick Temple added to its 
prestige in the Capitol Invitational at 
Washington, defeating I.afayette 63-51 
and American U. 61 51. The top three: 

1. ST. iOHN’S (B-ll 

2. ST. BONAVENTUftE (9-1) 

THE SOUTH 

The setting was the Dixie Classic at Ra- 
leigh but it might well have been the 
Atlantic Coast Conference championship 
final next March. Unbeaten Duke had 
eliminated Wyoming 86-59 and Mur- 
«im‘t(o 86-73, largely because of the fine 
.shooting of sophomore Art Heyman. 
Twice-beaten North C'nrolina, with 
York Lare.se and Doug Moe scoring heav- 
ily, had routed Maryland 81-57 and 
Viiianova 87-67. In the first eight min- 
utes Heyman pushed in 3 1 points, and 
Duke appeared to be on the way to an- 
other victory. But Moe put a defensive 
clamp on Heyman and held him to four 
points for the rest of the game. Meanwhile 
Carolina's Dick Kepley and Larry Brown 
broke the Blue Devil defen.se with out- 
side jumpers and the Tar Heels won 76-71. 

Navy, following Coach Ben Carne- 
vale’s instruction-s “to keep the bail in the 
air,” beat (icorgia Toch’.s stifling zone 
defense and up.set the Jackets 63 60 in the 
Gator Bowl; Miami hustled pa.st Army 
82-75 and Holy Cross 77 71 in the Hurri- 
cane Bowl: West Virginia beat Tulane 
98-70 and Memphis Slate 86-82 in over- 
time in the Sugar Bowl. 

Ver.satile Louisville ran and .shot to 
trim Brigham Young 95-67, then used 


ball control and beat St. Loui.s at its 
own game, 49-47. The top three: 

2. NORTH CAROLINA |8-2) 

3. DUKE (9-1) 

THE MIDWEST 

After his Oklahoma Stale team lo.sl In 
Kansas Slate 62-56 in the opening round 
of the Big Eight tournament at Kansas 
City, Coach Hank Iba painfully ob- 
served, “You can’t keep making errors 
and beat those big oxes.” Three nights 
later Kan.sas found out that Iba was 



LATE LEAP by UCLA’s Lawson fails to 
stop jump shot by Indiana's Gary Long, 
but Bruins still won 94 -72 at Los Angeles. 


right. The Jayhawks gave up the ball 19 
times on errors against K-Stale’s token 
press (designed to harass Kansas rebound- 
er Bill Bridges tong enough to slow down 
the fast break), let Larry Comloy accu- 
mulate 20 points and lost to the "big 
oxes” 69-66 in overtime. 

In other tournaments Detroit picked 
apart overmatched Yale 83-67, then sur- 
vived a shaky start to beal Colorado Slate 
77-64 when agile Charlie North provided 
the spark (with 20 points, 18 rebound.s) 
in the Motor City final; Butler caught a 
pair of Big Ten rivals with their defense.s 
lagging, beat Illinois 70 68, then Purdue 
65 63 on sophomore Gerry Williams’ last- 
second shot in the Hoosier Classic at 
Indianapolis. 

Bradley was still unbeaten — but Drake 
gave the Braves a scare at Des Moines. 
The Bulldogs played Bradley even for 
40 minutes but couldn’t hold Chet ^Valk- 
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er in overtime and lost 83-77. Returning 
to Peoria where they haven’t lost in 43 
games, the Braves thrashed Dartmouth 
92-60. The top three: 

1. OHIO STATE (s-ol 

2. BRADLEV (10-0) 

3. IOWA 18-1) 


THE SOUTHWEST 

Baylor, after seven straight losses, 
suddenly flexed its muscles in the All- 
College lournamcnt. The upstart Bears 
turned on host Oklahoma City, the 
Southwest Conference’s most persistent 
tormentor, harried the Chiefs with a bus- 
tling 1-3-1 zone and beat them 73 63. 
Then they u.sed their smothering defense 
and 14 points by Bert McClain to upset 
NYU 58 50. However, luck ran out for 
Baylor against talented Wichita, which 
had eased past Houston 71 68 and Utah 
State 73-63. The Bears flustered Wichita 
with a late rally but lost. 

Meanwhile, Texas A&M and Texa.s 
were warming up for the SWC race. The 
Aggies beat Eastern Kentucky 76 57 and 
Air Force 62-51 ; the Longhorns recovered 
from a 58-44 loss to Ciomson to whip 
Mississippi Slate 93-82. The top three: 

1. ARKANSAS (6-2) 

3. TEXAS ASM (S-3] 

THE WEST 

When the Los Angeles Classic began, 
California coaches were properly con- 
cerned with stopping Indiana, but they 
needn’t have bothered, The Hoosiers 
succumbed easily enough to UiT.A. 
94 -72, in the .semifinals. Instead, atten- 
tion should have been focused on Iowa. 
The exuberant young Hawkeye.s needed 
four overtime periods to cut down Cali- 
fornia 83 80, but the rest was relatively 
easy. With little Ron Zagar skillfully di- 
recting the offensive flow and gangling 
junior Don Nelson .spreading the defense 
with his jump shots, Iowa trimmed USC 
70-62. Unbeaten UCLA was troublesome 
just as long as Forwards Gary Cunning- 
ham and Ron Lawson were allowed to 
pop away. However, the alert Hawkeyes 
shrewdly forced them out of shooting 
range while Nelson was hitting for 26 
and beat the Bruins 73 -65 for the title. 

Up north Oregon .Stale managed to 
squeeze by Wi.sconsin 56 54 but had less 
troui)le beating Idaho 63-53 and Seattle 
73- 65 to win the Far West Clas.sic al 
Portland, Ore. In the We.st Coast AC 
tournament at San Francisco, the home- 
town Don.s, who lost five of their first six 
games, suddenly became tough to beat. 
After trouncing Pepperdine 67 -36, San 
Francisco outlasted .Santa ('lara 45 42, 
then outdefensed St. Mary’s 51-48 in 
overtime. The top three: 

1. UCLA |7.1) 

2. CALIFORNIA (8-3) 
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THE READERS 
TAKE OVER 


AMBIVALENT EXCELLENCE 

Sirs: 

When the president of Notre Dame 
fired Terry Brennan in December ] 958, he 
said in your magazine that the reason was 
Notre Dame’s desire for “excellence,” on 
the football field and elsewhere. If so, how 
come he now rehires a coach who couldn't 
beat the girl.s of St. Trinian's? 

Ronald Carman 

New York City 

• The above is one of many letters 
that questioned the retention of Joe 
Kuharich, who won two and lost eight 
games this past fall. We asked Father 
Hesburgh, Notre Dame’s president, to 
comment. His letter follows. — ED. 

Sirs: 

We who were accused two years ago of 
abandoning academic excellence at Notre 
Dame (“The football clique is back in 
power”; "the Neanderthal age has re- 
turned”) are now accused of being too se- 
rious about academic excellence to the ex- 
tent that old Notre Dame will never again 
win over all, or any! 

I suppose that any univer.sity president 
would be perfectly happy to stand ac- 
cused of being serious about academic 
excellence in his institution. I certainly 
plead guilty. But the argument doesn’t 
stop there. 

The complete the.sis is built up along 
these lines. One cannot seriously believe 
in academic excellence and athletic excel- 
lence. If one does, good athletes will not 
attend one’s university, first, because 
they will not be able to make the grade 
(and be eligible), and secondly, they will 
be more attracted elsewhere by the lure 
of easy cour.ses, special treatment and 
other inducement-s. 

Lurking behind this thesis are assump- 
tions that 1 simply repudiate as either 
malicious (when I’m in a bad mood), or 
at least false on the basis of our own ex- 
perience at Notre Dame. I do not accept 
the assumptions that 1) all good football 
players are stupid or 2) that good football 
players do not want a good education or 
3) that the best athletes will be most at- 
tracted to an institution of higher learn- 
ing if they are assured that they will be 
fed better food but inferior classes, not be 
bound by the same rules and regulalion.s 
that govern the student body at large 
and will have other inducements (not 
mentioned) that they will happily deny 
receiving under oath. 

If these assumptions were true, then I 
would declare unequivocally that inter- 
collegiate athletics have no place at any 
institution aspiring to higher learning 
and, presumably, higher integrity. 

continued 



Ski to your heart’s content in snowy Quebec 

Old Quebec's only overnight away— even quicker if you fly! The Alpine Lift at Lac 
Beauporr is swift and smooth, the Ski Bowl slopes packed with thrills for novice 
and intermediate. After skiing, comfort is truly old-world at the famed Chateau 
Frontenac. Mardi Gras events are special Winter Carnival fun. And through Febru- 
ary, you can take advantage of special all-expense holiday rates— 3, 7, 10 days, $59.25 
to $186.00 per person, double room. Includes meals, ski lessons, skating, tobogganing. 
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A CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTEL IN FRIENDLY OLD QUEBEC 
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Pick a sport, any sport . . . 
And you’ll pick SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED. Circulation now more 
than 950,000 families weekly 


DOUBLE YOUR GOLFING PLEASURE 


At Florida’s twin 
golf resorts 
only 10 miles apart 
(same management) 

36 holes of great golf 
For our Guests Only ' 




♦ Play both courses 

♦ Full American Plan i " — , itotpsl 

♦ Delightful Entertainment 

SEBRINC. FLA. UKtt CIU« - AVON PARK, FLA. 
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Get to the Root of Athlete's Foot 

RINGWORM, OTHER FUNGUS INFECTION 

with New N P-27 Treatment 

— AND THE FUNGUS IS DEAD FOREVER 1 


Kills fungus under skin surface — even penetrates 
into toenails. Promotes growth of healthy tissue. 
Guards aguinsl new infection. 

Latest laboratory tests prove NP-27 Liquid 
not only works under skin surface to kill fungus 
where it breeds and spreads — but even pene- 
trates into toenails. Works in the vital under- 
surface skin layers where ordinary remedies 
cannot reach. 

Using new NP-27 Liquid-Powder Treatment, 
doctors in two leading clinics found that 


Athlete’s Foot, Ringworm and other fungus 
infections, even stubborn cases, clear up 
usually within two weeks, often in less than 7 days. 

As part of Treatment, new NP-27 Medicated 
Powder dries the foot perspiration that helps 
fungus grow, eliminates surface fungus, deodor- 
izes and soothes chafed skin, guards against 
new infection. 

New NP-27 Treatment (Liquid and Medicated 
Powder) guarantees effective relief— or full re- 
fund from druggist. 
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The charm of this beautiful hotel is not only its many wonderful attrac- 
tions but the charming people it attracts. Our guest list includes many 
famous names of the social, business and sports world. Among the attrac- 
tions: Our 18-hole championship golf course, two Olympic pools, tennis, 
polo. Cabana Club with a mile-long ocean beach, deep sea fishing, superb 
cuisine. Dancing and entertainment nightly, two bands. Air-conditioned 
throughout. For reservations and brochure write R.T. Leggett, Manager, 
Dept. 20B, or see your travel agent. 



HOTEL and CLUB 
BOCA RATON, FLORIDA 



I ran be wrong, of course, but until 
proven otherwise, I shall continue to be- 
lieve that academic excellence is compati- 
ble with athletic excellence— and that the 
integrity of the academic program is com- 
pletely applicable to the athletic program. 
Of course, I am a.s.suming positively that 
there are good athletes who are also intel- 
ligent (a glance at Sports Ii.i.rsTRATED's 
Silver Anniversary All-America athletes 
should help this a.sBumption). 

May I add that I think that there are 
hundred.s of such good and intelligent 
athletes graduating from high schools 
across the nation each June. T might add 
that there would be hundreds more if 
more high schools and parents would in- 
sist on education first and athletic en- 
deavor within the framework of good edu- 
cation and not the other way around. The 
personal equation comes first. 

If all athletically talented youngsters 
were inspired to compete and still not al- 
low themselves to be used without receiv- 
ing w’hat they need most for a fruitful life, 
a good education, then the solution would 
be simple. .\s long as youngsters are mis- 
guided — most often by adults who should 
know better— there will be institution.s 
willing to use them and then to discard 
them. The athletic bum, abused and un- 
lettered, is a sorry sight and a serious in- 
dictment against every human institution 
that helped create him. The reason that 
I contest so vehemently the a.ssumptions 
mentioned above is that they seem to say 
just this— all good athletes are bum.s. The 
evidence, T submit, is mainly to the con- 
trary. If it were not, athletics, in or out of 
schools, should cease to exist in our land. 

Football weekends at Notre Dame are 
always slightly hectic, since they are the 
occasion of meeting.s of our trustees and 
of advisory councils to our various col- 
leges, not to mention hundreds of special 
guests, class dances, alumni reunions and 
what not. 

As the crescendo of defeats mounted 
thi.s fall through October and November, 
I assumed we would survive it all. Other 
pre-season greats were having .similar trou- 
ble. Such is football. The games I saw 
w'ere mainly interesting and, while we 
seemed to be undergoing an epidemic of 
knee injuries that denuded our backfield 
and truncated our ofTensive, new young- 
sters, some not even listed on the pro- 
gram, filled in the vacancies, while the few 
veteran.s in the line played with great 
.spirit week in and week out, despite the 
disappointing results. T can best de.scribe 
my own reaction by saying that I was 
reasonably relaxed— except for a few 
hours on Saturday afternoons — and very 
much occupied with altogether too many 
difficult, yet important, matters here and 
elsewhere during the frenetic fall weeks. 

As the season drew to a close, however, 
some self-appointed advisers began to 
analyze the situation. A few alumni grum- 
bled to me: some other few wrote. Subway 
alumni were, on occasion, more violent, 
but again no more numerous than during 
other losing situations before. Of cour.se, 
a lew professional advisers got into the act 

eonh'nncd 
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Ask for Lufthansa 707. . . Smartest Connection to Europe 

Lufthansa offers more than just convenient schedules to Ger- Discuss your Lufthansa trip with your Travel Agent or call 
many. Its famed Senator Service provides the best of everything LUFTHANSA direct, 
with peerless service in the great Continental tradition. Food is 
a memorable experience even for a gourmet. The wine list 
offers the great wines of France and Germany. Lufthansa’s 
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you to enjoy a 600-mile-long cocktail hour at almost Mach 1, 
the speed of sound. And, you’ll find that Lufthansa’s personnel 
are more than just attentive... devotion to your pleasure is their 
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Fast, convenient connections to all Europe and five continents. 
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• Nonstop daily New York to Frankfurt 

• Nonstop twice weekly Chicago to Frankfurt 
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Garrard has combined a dynamically- 
balanced tone ai'm, a heavy, full-size 
professional turntable, a laboratory- 
balanced precision motor... plus the 
convenience of the world’s finest auto- 
matic record-player. Tn this bold new 
unit you will find the realization of 
everything you have wanted in a rec- 
ord player. Write for literature. $69,50 
GARRARD DIVISION. BRITISH INDUSTRIES CORP. 
DEPT. GA-U7I. PORT WASHINGTDN, NEW YORK 


SKI CAPITAL OF THE EAST' 



NEW double chair lift, five 
new trails. 24 slopes and 
trails, six lifts, carry- 
ing capacity now nearly 
6,000 skiers per hour. 
More than 60 inns, lodges, 
motets, dorms and guest 
homes for lodgings in 
every price range. Vacation 
ski weeks Monday thru Fri- 
day— January thru April- 
unlimited use of all lifts 
plus daily ski lessons at 
famous Sepp Ruschp Ski 
School, only $25. 

Write now lor NEW color bro- 
chure. list of Bccommodations 
and schedule of ski weeks. Box 
206S. Stowe Area Association 
Inc.. Stowe, Vermont. 


earlier. I think I have had my say on the 
thesis that these few professed. Added to 
these were the usual predictions that 
Coach Kuharich would be fired or would 
re.sign, which re.signation would be accept- 
ed quickly by us with feigned reluctance. 
This came, of course, from unimpeach- 
able sources clo.se to either the university 
officials or the coach, even though neither 
of us had any such thoughts ard, as a 
matter of fact, I personally thought 
Coach Kuharich was doing a great job of 
coaching under the circumstances. Well, 
now the season is over, and the coach has 
signed a new five-year contract and hopes, 
as all coaches hope (we, too i, (or a better 
aea.son next year. 

One final note. There was one special 
piece of intelligence towards the end of 
the season. One writer announced that 
the president of Notre Dame would likely 
be sacked in 1962. After the past three 
months, I’m not sure he will live that 
long, but may I add my own scoop to 
those already mentioned — and this one is 
from a source very close to the president 
of Notre Dame, namely, himself: As long 
as he is responsible for athletics, among 
other thing.s at the university, he will 
cherish the belief that in the future, as in 
the past, intercollegiate athletics will have 
an important and cherished place in the 
total educational process at Notre Dame. 

THEuuoRt: M. Hesbuhgh, C.S.C. 

President, University of Notre Dame 
South Bend, Ind. 
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TA KE OFF ON A 

mioliigan 

Wl NTE R 
H O LI DAY 


There’s nothing like it for a zestful 
change from the everyday, a chance 
to meet new friends, enjoy a new kind 
of fun. Pick your spot from more than 
70 ski centers in Michigan’s Winter 
Wonderland. Rnjoy the best in skating, 
tobogganing, hunting, fishing (or just 
plain relaxing), too. 

Free Fun-Pak helps you plan! Just 
tape the coupon below to a postcard, 



I’m ready and raring to go' Please rush me my Michigan Winter 
Fun-Pak now! 


ADDRESS 

CITY S ZONE STATE 

Wherever you drive, please drive salely! 


Sirs: 

It seems to me that your recent articles, 
Loii' Point for TennU (Sept. 19} and No- 
body for Tennis (Dec. 19) place improper 
empha.sis on a great sport. 

With sales of tennis equipment up from 
6% to 8% in each of the last five years 
and about one and a half million more 
tennis players than golfer.s in the U-S. re- 
ported as recently as last year by The 
Athletic Institute, a more appropriate ti- 
tle would be ‘‘Everybody for Tennis.” 

The Public Parks Tennis Committee 
in Cincinnati reports that under its direc- 
tion there were 41,323 participants, 6,878 
classes and 990 players engaged in tour- 
naments in 1960. Those of us charged 
with the administration of tennis in the 
U.S. are much more interested in the num- 
ber of players and tournament activity 
than in the number of .stars who stay in 
the amateur ranks. 

Through tennis clinics for young people 
and clas.ses for tennis teachers the USLTA 
and its affiliated clubs are embarked on a 
long-range program to create a nation of 
tennis players. 

George E. B.,\rnes 
President, USLTA 

New York City 

• This magazine has never doubted 
the future of participant tennis— in- 
deed, has often reported its continu- 
ing growth. We remain disturbed, 
however, by the declining quality of 
play at the top of the sport.— ED. 
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SPORTS 


USTRATED January S, 196 1 




FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports Information 
of the week 


BASKETBALL — lujurips and c'lcKs plaKued th(! Boa- 
ion Cultici! us thfy olune to a ono-Kumt lead in 
thi- XBA's Eaatorn Division- Coltir Sam Jones 
lillcri in ^ir the injured Hill .Sharniaii, seorud 23 
l>oinl8, lielpod Boaion to a 119-115 victory o 


r Wil 


night War- 


ained li-n v 


vilh 


lost 1 16-101 . In St. Louis. PL'K-l 

Celtic Coach Red Auerbach their target (are p'l'ie 
-V), inlerrupu-d the gsme as Bo.ston lost to the 
Hawks for the first time this season, Ififi 99. In 
New York. Boston rallied, heat the last-place 
Knickerbockers 120-106. Meanwhile, the Warriors 
split a pair of games with Cincinnati- Syracuse 
lost to Cincinnati, heat I.a>a Angelos 11-5-113 on 
Johnny Kerr's long last-second push shot, lost to 
Detroit. In the Western Division, the first-place 
Hawks lost to Detroit 112 89 ils I’islon Bailey 
Howell scored 31 points, beat I.x>s Angelea 11)7 99, 
extended lead to games- 
In the NIBL'b Eastern Division, Iho (ILEVK- 
1.AND Pll’ERS boat the New York Turk Tapers 
121 10.5 (with John Barnhill scoring 28) and the 
Akron Goodyears 111 110 ifli*apite Akron's Jim 
Fruncia, who scored 36 and look 21 reliouiidsi, 
boosted their lead to four gamoa. In the west, the 
lirsl-pluce SEATTLE BAKERS, with Boh Simms 
tallying 20 i>oinLa and Dick BrOlt taking 2.5 re- 
bounds, edged the Bartlesville Oilers 92-91, 

BOXING Feature Sports, Inc. had barely made up 
its mind that March 13 would be the date for 
the FLOYD PATTERSON— IKGEMAR JO- 
HANSSON fight in Miami Beach ixc« page D 
when Irving Kahn, president of TelelTompTer, 
Inc., announced hi.s company would again have 
the exclusive contract for cloaod-circuil TV, Teie- 
I'rompTer pays a guarantee of $80(»,n0P--aboul 
$100,000 more than for last year’s fight. Kahn 
indicated he would utilize not only the usual 
theater-TV network but also Madison Square 
Garden and the I^os AngeU's Coliseum. 

FOOTBALL — In Philadelphia the NFL held its an- 
nual player draft. Among the top choices: MIN- 
NESOTA, Back Tommy Mason of Tulanc, Back 
Rosa Hawkins of North Carolina; WASHING- 
TON, Quarterback Norman Snead of Wake For- 
est, Tackle Joe Rulgens of Illinois; LOS ANGE- 
LES. Linebacker Marlin McKeever of Southern 
California, End Elbert Kimbrough of Northwest- 
ern; CHIC.AGO, End Mike Ditka of Pitt, Back 
Bill Brown of Illinois: SAN FRANCISCO. Back 
Jim Johnson of UCL.A, Back Bernie Casey of 
Bowling Green, Buck Bill Kilmer ol COLA, Cen- 
ter Roland Lakesnf Wichita;BALTIMORE, Quar- 
terback Tom Matte of Ohio Stale. Tackle Tom 
Gilburg of Syracuse; ST. LOl'IS, Tackle Ken 
Riee of Auburn, End Fred Arhanas of Michigan 
Stale; CLEVELAND, Back Bob Crespino of Mis- 
sissippi, Tackle Ed Nutting of Georgia Tech: 
GREEN Bay, Rack Herb Addcrley of Michigan 
Stale, Tackle Ron Kostelnik of Cincinnati; DAL- 
LAS, Tackle Boll Lilly of Texas Christian. Center 
E. J. Holub of Texas Tech: PHILADELPHIA, 
Back Art Baker of Syracuse. Center Charles 
Strange of LSti; NEW YORK. Back Bob Gai- 
thers of New Mexico Stale; Guard Bruce Tarbox 
of Syracuse: I’lTT.SBCRGH. Linebacker Myron 
Pottios of Notre Dame; DETROIT. End Dan 
LnRose of Missouri. 

TheNFLChamriionl'HILADELPHlA EAGLE.S 
learned that each man's share '$5, 116. .55) from 
the jilayolT game would be subject to a city lax 
of $76.73. Philadelphia plans to mollify those 
liitten by presenting each player with a set of 
gold cuff links 'value; $10;. 

George Blnnda’s accuracy of hand and foot nc- 
rnunted for all of Houston's points as OILERS 
beat Lob Angebst 24-16 for first AB’L champion- 
ship. He passed for three touchdowns, kicked three 
extra poiiiu and field goal (see p<tge JJ). 

THE BOWUS — Rose, Orange. Sugar. Cotton Uee 
p<2ae J2). In the EAST-WEST SHRINE game at 
San Francisco. Jimmy Herlislreil of Ohio Statu 
ran an inlereepted jiasa back 55 yards, and Tom 
Matte of Ohio State passed 1(1 yards for the 
touchdown that brought the FJast a 7-0 win. In 
the BLUE-GRAY game ar Montgorm'ry, Ala., 
Bernie Allen of Purdue passed for three touch- 
downs, and the North romped to a 3.5-7 victory. 
In the GATOR BOWL at Jack.sonville, Fla., Bay- 
lor missed a two-point conversion try in ihe clos- 
ing seconds, lost to Florida 13-12. In the SUN 
BOWL at El Paso, New Mexico State’s Charley 
.lohnson completed 18 of 26 passes as NMS won 
its IGth straight, heat L'tah State 20-13. In the 
TANGERINE BO WLat Orlando, Fla.. The Cita- 
del rolled up 408 yards passing and rushing, 
smothered Tenne.ssee Tech 27-0. 


GYMNASTICS - ABE GROSSFELD of New York 
look his third National Clinic title with an all- 
round performance point total of 55-85 at Sara- 


HANDBALL LOCIS RH.SSO, 16, of Ihe Bronx 
i.N.Y.i Enion YMCA won the national junior 
ihiu at Aurora. HI., defeating Ed Banck of Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 21-10, 21 12. 


HOCKEY — The New York Rangers and the Boston 
Bruins saw their chances of playoff berths grow 
slimmer. New York beat the Montreal Canadiens 
4 1 on four goals in the last period, but lost to the 
Detroit Red Wings by giving up three goals with- 
in 41 seconds and to Toronto 2 1 ms Mapie Leaf 
rookie Dave Keon scored both goals'. Boston lost 
toToronto4 1 las Maple Leaf Wing Frank Maho- 
vlieh notched his .31 bi goal;, to the Chicago Black 
Hawks 4 -3. to the Canadiens 3-1. The results left 
New York 1 1 poinl.s out of a playoff berth, Bos- 
ton 13. The standings: MONTREAI^ TORON- 
TO, DETROIT, CHICAGO, NEW YORK. 
BOSTON, 


HORSE RACING Ole Fols ($10.80'. Willie Shoe- 
maker aboard, launched Santa Anita's winter 
meeting before 72,000 (ihuseason’s largest crowd ', 
ran six furlongs in 1:09 2/.5, won iho $23,950 
Palos Verdes Handicap. 

TOMPION ($7.80) won Ihe $27,650 Malibu 
Stakes at Santa Anita, ran the seven furlongs in 
1:21 2'5. Kelso, ISGO's Horse of the Year, and a 
strung preraee favorite, suffered a leg injury and 
had to be wilhdrawn. 


MOTOR RACING — STIRLING MOSS of Great Bril- 
am, driving a Porsche, led all the way to win the 
200-mile South African Grand Prix with a 91.66- 
mph average. Swedish Champion Joachim Bon- 
nier, alsn in a P<irsi-he, was second: World Cham- 
pion Jack Brabham, in a Cooper Climax, third. 

SOUASH RACQUETS — FRANKLIN SATTER- 
THWAITE of Exeter .Academy, the defending 
champion, retained his New York Metropolitan 
Junior title, turned back Peter Humbert of Penn 
Charier 18-16, 6-15, 15-12, 13-7. 


SWIMMING— In the 22nd annual F.usr-West meet 
at Fori Lauderdale, the West picked up 47 of apns- 
aible 66 points in the final two events, rallied to 
defeat the East 224J^-216>^. Two University of 
Indiana freshmen set American records— TOM 
STOCK did Ihe IlO-yard haeketroke in 1:03.6, 
bettering by 0.3 second the mark held by Indi- 
ana's Frank McKinney, and TED STKTKLES 
did the 220-yard individual medley in 2:24.5, a 
6.5-aecond improvement of the mark held by Indi- 
ana's Bill Barton. 


TENNIS— AUSTRALIA clinched the Davis Cup for 
the ninth time in Ihe last II years when NEALE 
FRASER and ROY EMERSON upset Nicola 
Pietrangeli and Orlando Sirola in the doubles at 
Sydney 10-8, 5-7. 6 2, 6-4. In Ihe preceding sin- 
gles, Fraser had beaten Sirola 4-6, 6 3, 6-2 and 
ROD LAVER had taken Pietrangeli in straight 
sets. Anlielimactically, Laver then bested Sirola 
in straight sets and I'ielrangeli outlasted Fraser 
II-9, 6-3, 1-6, 6-'2 Vo salvage Italy's only victory. 
WILLIAM LENOIR of Tucson, Arir... the na- 
tional junior champion, won the boys !8-and- 
under title ol the Orange Bowl Junior champion- 
ships at Miami Beach when he squeezed out a five- 
set victory over Frank Froehling of Coral Gables 
6-2. 6-3, 2-6, 4 6, 6-3. 

HAM RICHARDSON. 27. of Fanwood, N.J.. 
once the lop T.S. arnateur and now a stockbroker 
and weekend player, defeated Ron Holmberg of 
Brnoklyn trankcKl seventh nationally) 4-6, 6-1, 
6-3, 6-1, won the 24th annual Sugar Bowl title at 
New Orleans. 


MILEPOSTS — AWARDED: RAFER JOHNSON, 
world record holder and Olympic champion in the 
decarhlon, the -llal annual James K. Sullivan 
AAU Memorial Trophy. The citation read in 
part : "he befriended C. K. Yang of Formosa who 
he knew would be his chief rival at Rome and 
assisted him in every possible way.” The runner- 
up: Wilma Rudolph of Tennessee A&l, triple 
gold-medal winner at Rome. 

DIED: VIC SOVINRKI, 53. trainer of 1960 Ken- 
tucky Derby winner Venetian Way, ol a coronary 
Ihromlxvsis, in Miami. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

2 Monin Noihoe 7 -sketch by 8;ll Chormotr, 8 — 
lyen PelhoT Irom Bopho-Guillumene; 10 — Thomson 
Piriure Serv.ee, g. A, Nelllet-Cholesion Evening Post. 
23 fichorb Meet, 24 2d — (foberl 0. Hunfringer, 
27— Richard MeeV; 28, 29— Richard Meek '21, An 
R.r^erhy.P;* i2), 30— An Rickerby.P x, 31— Roben D, 
Hunizintier; 34 Joy 8. leviton, 35— Hy Peskin (21, 
Don )No,ner, John G. Zi-nraetmon: 36, 37— Jerry 
Cooke, John Sodovy, John G. Zimmeinian (2), Arhe W. 
Schordt: 38 — Morvin E. Newman, Jerry Cooke. 39- 
U.P.I. 12), Morris Rosenleld, Hor-y Redl. 40. 41— drow- 
tngs by Rohe 1 1 R ger, 42 — Asjocco(ed Press, 46-49,52- 
57 — Hirmer Verlog Mijnchen. 50, 51 — D. A. Horissig- 
des. 58 — A.P., 64 — ClifI Pre sighe. 



You can always be sure with a Taylor Marine Com- 
pass. Very sensitive, yet stable. Card takes up to 
35° tilt. Free swinging bracket. SYb" magnifying 
dome, Wired for night light. Black #2965, $15.95. 
Chrome #2966, $17.95. Also Mate Compass in plas- 
tic case, $10.95; lighted, $12.50. Taylor Instrument 
Companies, Rochester, N. Y., and Toronto, Ontario. 




IF YOU LIKE DOGS 


YOU WILL LOVE ~ 

THE KENNEL REVIEW 

Per ■reedera, Tiulnen, er Shew Deg Feneien 
Send for PKB Semple Cepy 
SinSOVnON $4.00 per yecp 
P.O. BOX 225. CICNDAU. CAUFORNIA 


LIVE LONGER, BETTER. FOR LESS 

IN FLORIDA 


At Beautiful Highlands Park Estates 



On one of Florida's 
largest lakes, 84 sq. 
mile Highlands Lake 
(Lake Istokpoga) in the 
high ridge section of 
Central Fla. 16 mi. to 
Sebring. Finest fishing 
and hunting at hand. 

Free lakelront com- 
munity beaches, parks, 
boating, fishing piers 
for exclusive use by 
purchasers, Homes 
from S69S0. Get Ff?EE 
color brochures, house 
plans; learn how we 
help you plan, finance, 
build your low cost, tax-exempt retirement or 
vacation home. MAIL COUPON TODAY! 


1 Florida Realty Bureau, Inc., Dept. 6419 1 

; S20 N.E. 79111 St.. Miami, Fla. > 

I Please send full information , 

[ Name | 

I Address - | 

! City State | 

L-. .-lADSSIOII Z-0 J 


FULL 1/4 ACRE 
HOMESITES 
75' X 150' 

fr(.m^595 roiCE 

Only ‘to Down Month 

• FREE INSTALLMENT 

INSURANCE 

• FREE WARRANTY 

DEED 

< FREE EXCHANGE 
PRIVILEGES 

• FREE BEACHES 

AND PARKS 

• FREE BOATING AND 

FISHING PIERS 


■OUTS tl.l.t'SrRATEO ./oK 
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PAT ON THE BACK 



] 


5 



High in the Virginia | 
AJleghaiiies, n\an-^ 
made snow and } 
ice Iiave created J 
a new all-winter^ 
sports center . . . skiing c 
miles of slopes and trails" 
trestle car lift . . . skating rink 
that is regulation hockey size 
. . . winter sports lodge with 
pro shop, rentals, restaurant 
and sun deck , . . Scpp Kober 
Ski School. Swimming, dancing 
and all the resort facilities of 
The Homestead are at hand! 
■'M “Learn-io-Ski-and-Skate 
Weeks” in January. Write for 
details. 






EDITH ANNE JOHNSON 


Two-timing champion 


It is probably only a matter of time 
— two-time, that is— before pretty, 
15-year-old Edith Anne Johnson of 
Buffalo, N.Y. achieves her first am- 
bition: to become a speed skater of 
Olympic caliber. Last winter she won 
a bevy of city, state and regional ti- 
tles on the ice, hut at season's end, 
like many another girl in search of 
exercise, Edith took up bike riding. 

Shortly thereafter Edith found 
herself pedaling toward the Nation- 
al Amateur Bicycle Racing Cham- 
pionship. Ted Smith, men’s amateur 
all-round bike champion, recognized 


her potential, appointed himself her 
instructor. Another rooter w'as Gil 
Fenn, whose son is a cyclist. In the 
final race of the nationals Edith dam- 
aged her bike in a spill and seemed 
out of the race. Fenn quick-wittedly 
rolled a spare onto the track and, says 
Edith, “I just jumped on and start- 
ed riding.” She closed the distance 
and became the youngest woman to 
win the championship. 

“Now',” the two-timing champ 
confesses with a sidelong look at her 
first athletic love, “I think I like 
bike racing even better than skating.” 
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The Priceless Extra 
of Experience 


Think for a moment of the many choices 
we make in life which are determined by 
our confidence in somebody's experience. 

Choices in important things, like select- 
ing a doctor, a lawyer, or an investment 
counselor. In less important things, like 
having something repaired. In even minor, 
everyday, personal problems, where we 
want wise guidance. 

So deeply ingrained is this basis for 
choice in all our actions, it comes as no sur- 
prise w'hen so many experienced travelers 
say that this is why, when they fly overseas, 
they put their trust in Pan .American, 
b’or Pan American is "The World's Most 


Experienced .Airline” — in years of flying 
over tlie seven seas — in every type of trans- 
port plane — in fine mechanics who main- 
tain these planes — in pilots and engineers 
who fly and navigate them — in all the 
many services to care for you before you 
embark, while on your flight, and when 
you land. All under the high discipline 
of U.S. flight standards. 

A Pan American traveler is a confident 
traveler, reposing his trust in these years 
of experience in getting you from here to 
there — comfortably, dependably, serenely. 

It s a great experience to fiy U'ith experi- 
ence on Pun American. 



FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC . . . FIRST ON THE PACIFIC . . . FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA . . . FIRST 'ROUND THE WORLD 



SLEEKER OUTSIDE, ROOMIER INSIDE, THE '61 BUICK IS TURNING HEADS EVERYWHERE IT GOES 


There’s an old saying: good taste is styling Tvhose time has 
arrived, 'i'liis is the ease in the ‘01 Ikiick. 

Since its debut, Buick’s .swish Clean I.ook of Action has been 
reaping nothing but huzzahs. Car, time and style all meet in 
one joyous .symphony. 

The next time you buck a stiff wind, though, you’ll see there’s 
sound reason for Biiick’s trim good looks. That sloping hood 
and rear deck slice through the air as smoothly as today’s 
fanciest sports cars. Result? More mileage per drop of gas. 

Inside you’re in the lap of comfort. There’s more room for 
your legs, shoulders, feet — all of you. (Your hat, loo, oven if 
you’re a six-footer.) The floor’s flatter, tloor sills arc lower, 


doorway's wider. ,-\nd. talk about smooth! ^^ounled on a new 
type of frame and suspension, this Buick slips over tlic miles as 
slick as a boat in Cypress Gardens. 

Take a look for yourself. ^Ve think you’ll find the ’61 Buick 
not only sec-worthy, but worth every bit of its moderate price. 
Buick Motor Division — General Afotors Corporation. 

FULL SIZE 

’61 BUICK 

AS FINE, AS NEW, AS YOU CAN GO 



